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Commander’s 


A mission  increase  forthe 
US  Army  Reserve  of  2,500 
has  been  received  by  USAREC 
for  Fiscal  Year  1 983,  the  result 
of  a suddenly  occurring  short- 
fall in  FY83  end  strength.  This 
mission  forthe  fourth  quarter 
is  higher  than  previous  quar- 
ters and  will  require  special 
effort  by  all  recruiters. 
FORSCOM  has  promised  that 
vacancies  to  support  this 
mission  increase  will  be  pro- 
vided. 

The  importance  of  the 
reserve  recruiting  mission 
cannot  be  overstated.  Reserve 
force  units  are  compatible 
with  and  complementary  to 
active  force  units.  The  reserves 
no  longer  deploy  after  the 
active  units  but  with  them. 
Over  two-thirds  of  the  Army’s 
total  logistics  support  cap- 
ability is  found  in  the  reserve 
components. 

In  an  effort  to  strengthen 
the  link  between  active  and 
reserve  elements,  active  and 
reserve  personnel  are  being 
assigned  fulltime  to  selected 
reserve  units,  expressly  for 
improving  training,  mainte- 
nance and  logistics  support. 
In  this  Fiscal  Year  we  will 
have  37,000  fulltime  soldiers 
devoted  to  this  effort. 

Since  January  1 979,  when 
USAREC  was  assigned  the 


mission  of  recruiting  for  the 
US  Army  Reserve,  continuing 
progress  has  been  made. 

Young  men  and  women  en- 
tering the  reserve  components 
have  increased  in  quality  as 
well  as  in  quantity.  To  sus- 
tain our  success  in  reserve 
recruiting,  we  must  be  familiar 
with  all  of  the  programs  and 
benefits  accruing  to  enlist- 
ment in  the  reserve.  Reserve 
unit  and  individual  bonuses, 
education  incentives  and  split 
training  options  are  available 
in  support  of  our  reserve 
mission. 

The  most  current  of  these 
bonuses  and  incentives,  pro- 
vided under  the  Selected 
Reserve  Incentive  Program, 
are  explained  in  this  issue 
of  the  all  VOLUNTEER.  In  ad- 
dition, you  will  read  of  some 
reserve  recruiters  with  con- 
siderable experience,  and 
learn  some  of  the  financial 
possibilities  from  investment 
of  reserve  drill  pay. 

With  today’s  Army  Reserve 
offering  a wider  range  of 
educational  assistance  pro- 
grams, more  training  in  a variety 
of  valuable  skills  and  better 
pay  than  ever  before,  recruiters 
have  the  tools  to  accomplish 
the  increased  USAR  mission 
and  to  provide  the  strength  Commanding 

for  the  total  Army. 
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What  can  Army  recruiters  (Active 
Army  or  Army  Reserve)  refer  to 
when  someone  wants  to  know  some 
of  the  immediate  benefits  of  enlisting 
in  the  Army  Reserve?  In  short,  the 
answer  is  the  Selective  Reserve  In- 
centive Program  (SRIP). 

This  program  has  been  established 
to  assist  the  Army  Reserve  and  National 
Guard  in  meeting  their  manpower 
goals.  Specifically,  the  SRIP  is  intended 
to  help  build  and  maintain  the  strength 
of  units  that  would  deploy  during  the 
first  60  days  of  an  emergency.  The 
program  is  also  intended  to  help  re- 
lieve the  shortages  of  soldiers  with 
high-priority  or  critical  Military 
Occupational  Specialties. 

Non- prior  service  intiividuals  who 
join  Army  Reserve  units  for  6 years 
may  qualify  for  an  enlistment  bonus 
of  either  $1,500  or  $2,000.  If  the 
individual  enlists  in  a bonus  skill,  the 
payment  is  $2,000.  If  the  enlistment  is 
in  a bonus  unit,  it  amounts  to  $1,500. 
Enlistment  in  both  a bonus  skill  and  a 
bonus  unit  will  bring  the  larger  amount. 

Half  of  the  bonus  money  is  paid 
when  the  soldier  successfully  com- 
pletes Initial  Active  Duty  Training, 
including  MOS  qualification.  One- 
fourth  of  the  money  is  payable  upon 
satisfactory  completion  of  the  second 
year  of  the  enlistment  and  the  re- 
mainder is  paid  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  year. 

In  lieu  of  a cash  bonus,  a non-prior 
service  enlistee  for  the  reserve  may 
elect  to  apply  for  educational  assist- 
ance. A member  of  the  reserve  may 
receive  up  to  $4,000  over  a 6-year 


enlistment.  The  amount  received  in 
any  12-month  period  may  not  exceed 
$1,000.  This  incentive  is  intended  to 
meet  expenses  at  post-high  school 
accredited  institutions  (usually  at  a 
college  for  completion  of  a bacca- 
laureate). Expenses  include  tuition 
fees  and  books.  Room  and  board  are 
not  covered  under  this  benefit.  Those 
who  enlist  and  elect  to  take  the 
enlistment  bonus  may  convert  that 
incentive,  on  a one-time  basis,  to 
educational  assistance.  They  may 
also  do  the  reverse. 

Should  a member  elect  to  convert 
from  one  of  these  incentives  to  the 
other,  the  amount  received  under  the 
initial  incentive  must  be  subtracted 
from  the  total  amount  of  the  other 
upon  conversion. 

Reserve  unit  members  who  enlist  or 
reenlist  in  one  of  201  Military  Occu- 
pational Specialties  may  qualify  for 
student  loan  repayment.  These  loans 
include  guaranteed  student  loans  in- 
sured under  Part  B of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  and  national  student 
loans  made  under  Part  E of  the  act. 
The  loans  must  have  been  made  after 
October  1,  1975.  The  maximum  re- 
payment consideration  has  been  set  at 
$10,000.  Non-prior  service  soldiers 
who  wish  to  take  advantage  of  this 
incentive  must  enlist  for  six  years. 
Those  reserve  enlisted  unit  members 
who  wish  to  take  advantage  of  this 
benefit  must  extend  or  reenlist  for  a 
period  of  three  to  six  years. 

Reenlistment  bonuses  in  the  reserve 
pay  $1,800  for  a six- year  reenlistment 
and  $900  for  a three-  to  five-year  reen- 
listment. One-half  the  bonus  money  is 


paid  immediately  upon  reenlistment 
and  the  remainder  in  annual  pay- 
ments of  $150.  The  reenlistment 
bonus  money  is  available  to  those 
who  reenlist  in  one  of  85  designated 
Military  Occupational  Specialties. 
The  SRIP  is  no  longer  based  on  Career 
Management  Fields  because  skill 
shortages  are  not  equal  across  most 
fields.  Bonuses  are  also  available  to 
those  reenlisting  in  one  of  1,191 
designated  USAR  bonus  units.  This 
means  that  a soldier  may  qualify  for 
the  reenlistment  bonus  without  being 
in  one  of  the  85  designated  MOS. 

Time  requirements  for  the  reenlist- 
ment bonus  are  nine  years  of  service, 
or  less,  at  the  end  of  the  soldier’s 
present  enlistment.  The  following 
MOS  chart  contains  those  specialties 
designated  for  the  reenlistment  bonus. 
Those  units  designated  for  the  SRIP 
may  be  determined  by  checking  with 
reenlistment  NCOs  or  officers. 

Members  of  the  Individual  Ready 
Reserve  may  qualify  for  a unit  “affil- 
iation bonus”  if  they  possess  one  of 
the  bonus  MOS  and  fill  a unit  vacancy 
(in  any  unit)  where  the  duty  MOS 
matches  the  member’s  skill.  Unit 
vacancies  are  available  at  local  Army 
Reserve  recruiting  facilities  which  are 
listed  in  the  telephone  book!  Active 
Army  soldiers  interested  in  the  affilia- 
tion bonus  incentive  may  obtain 
vacancy  information  through  the  post 
In-Service  Recruiter,  or  post  reenlist- 
ment NCO. 

Complete  information  on  the  Selected 
Reserve  Incentive  Program  is  con- 
tained in  Department  of  the  Army 
Circular  140-81-1. 
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85  Bonus  MOS 


IIB  Infantryman 

lie  Indirect  Fire  Infantryman 

11 H Heavy  Antiarmor  Weapons  Crewman 

12B  Combat  Engineer 


12  C Bridge  Crewman 
13B  Cannon  Crewman 
13F  Fire  Support  Specialist 

13  M Multiple  Launch  Rocket  System  Crewman 


15  H Electronic  Warfare/Signal  Intelligence  Morse  Intercepter 

16  S Man  Portable  Air  Defense  System 
17B  Field  Artillery  Radar  Crewman 

17  C Field  Artillery  Target  Acquisition  Specialist 
19D  Cavalry  Scout 

19E  M48-M60  Armor  Crewman 


24J  UNIVAC  1004/1005  DCT  9000  System  Repairer 

26C  Combat  Arms  Surveillance  Sensor  Repairer 

26E  Aerial  Surveillance  Sensor  Repairer 

26K  Aerial  Electronic  Warning/Defense  Equipment  Repairer 

26Q  Tactical  Satellite  Microwave  System  Operator 

27E  Tow/Dragon  Repairer 


31T  Field  Systems  COMSEC  Repairer 

31V  Tactical  Communications  System  Operator/Mechanic 

34C  Decentralized  Automated  Service  Support  System  Computer 

Repairer 

34F  DSTE  Repairer 


34H  ADMSE  Repairer 

34  K IBM  360  Repairer 

34Y  Field  Artillery  Computer  Repairer 

35U  Biomedical  Equipment  Specialist  Advanced 


42C  Orthodontic  Specialist 
42D  Dental  Laboratory  Specialist 
42  E Optical  Laboratory  Specialist 


45D  Self  Propelled  Artillery  Turret  Specialist 
45  G Tactical  Fire  Control  System  Repairer 
45L  Artillery  Repairer 


51N  Water  Treatment  Specialist 

52D  Power  Generation  Equipment  Repairer 

52E  Prime  Power  Production  Specialist 


54  C Smoke  Operations  Specialist 

54E  NBC  Specialist 

57H  Terminal  Operations  Specialist 


61F  Marine  Hull  Repairer 

63 D Self-Propelled  Field  Artillery  System  Mechanic 
63  S Heavy  Wheel  Vehicle  Mechanic 

63T  Improved  TOW  Vehicle/Infantry  Fighting  Vehicle/Cavalry 
Fighting  Vehicle  System  Mechanic 
63W  Wheel  Vehicle  Repairer 


65  B Locomotive  Repairer 
65  D Railway  Car  Repairer 
65  E Airbrake  Repairer 
65  F Locomotive  Electrician 
65  G Railway  Section  Repairer 
65  H Locomotive  Operator 


68D  Aircraft  Powertrain  Repairer 
68G  Aircraft  Structural  Repairer 
68  H Aircraft  Pneudraulics  Repairer 
68J  Aircraft  Fire  Control  Repairer 
68M  Aircraft  Weapon  System  Repairer 


71D  Legal  Clerk 

75  C Personnel  Management  Specialist 
75  D Personnel  Records  Specialist 
75E  Personnel  Actions  Specialist 


91B  Medical  Specialist 
91C  Patient  Care  Specialist 
91 D Operating  Room  Specialist 
91E  Dental  Specialist 
91F  Psychiatric  Specialist 

91H  Orthopedic  Specialist 
91J  Physical  Therapy  Specialist 
91 L Occupational  Therapy  Specialist 
91N  Cardiac  Specialist 
91 P X-Ray  Specialist 

91Q  Pharmacy  Specialist 

91 R Veterinary  Specialist 

91 S Environmental  Health  Specialist 

91U  ENT  Specialist 

91V  Respiratory  Specialist 

92D  Chemical  Laboratory  Specialist 

93  H Air  Traffic  Control  (ATC)  Tower  Operator 

95B  Military  Police 

98C  Electronic  Warfare/Signal  Intelligence  Analyst 
98G  Electronic  Warfare/Signal  Intelligence  Voice  Intercepter 
98J  Electronic  Warfare/Signal  Intelligence  Non- Communications 
Intercepter 


05  D Electronic  Warfare/Signal  Intelligence  Emitter 

Identifier/Locator 

05  G Signal  Security  Specialist 
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A way  to  get  rich  with  drill  pay 


by  CPT  David  T.  Givens 
91st  Div  (Tng) 

When  PFC  Jack  Strack  joined  the 
reserves  he  got  $93.96  a month  in  drill 
pay.  When  he  retired  after  29  years  of 
total  service,  he  had  more  than  one- 
third  of  a million  dollars  ($309,079.69) 
in  his  personal  retirement  account  — 
all  of  it  from  invested  drill  pay. 

Strack  is  a fictional  person  invented 
to  demonstrate  the  real  potential  value 
of  invested  drill  pay  — say  in  an  IRA. 

Strack  served  three  years  on  active 
duty,  got  out  as  a PFC,  took  a job  in 
Homestown,  CA,  and  joined  the  local 
reserve  unit.  Because  he  earned 
enough  at  his  civilian  job  to  support 
himself  and  his  family,  Strack’ s drill 
pay  amounted  to  discretionary  funds 
— money  he  could  do  with  as  he 
wished.  He  chose  to  save  it  in  a piggy 
bank,  only  because  that  makes  calcu- 
latons  for  this  story  infinitely  easier 
than  monthly  deposits  to  an  account. 
He  did  this  for  11  months,  at  which 
point  the  piggy  bank  was  full,  and 
Strack  needed  one  month’s  pay  to 
supplement  his  income  during  annual 
training. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  second  year 
in  the  reserves,  then,  Strack  had  saved 
llx$93.96  or  $1,033.56.  He  put  this  in 
a tax  deferred  Individual  Retirement 
Account  (IRA)  that  paid  12%  interest 
compounded  quarterly.  The  $1,033.56 
Strack  deposited  at  the  beginning  of 
his  second  year  in  the  reserves  in- 
creased with  interest  to  $1,162.34  by 
the  beginning  of  his  third  year,  when 
he  made  a second  deposit  from  the 
drill  piggy  bank  . . . and  so  on. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  12th  year  in 
the  reserves,  Strack  was  Sergeant  First 
Class  making  $2,0312.48  per  year  for 
11  weekends  of  reserve  training.  The 
maximum  deposit  per  year  to  an  IRA 
is  $2,000.  Assume,  for  the  sake  of  the 
story,  that  Strack  started  his  own 
business  at  this  point.  He  was  then 
eligible  to  invest  his  drill  pay  in  a 
plan  designed  for  self-employed 
persons  and  their  employees.  The 
maximum  deposit  to  such  a plan  is 
$15,000,  and  since  Strack’s  drill  pay 


accounted  for  less  than  that  amount, 
he  rolled  his  IRA  account  over  into  a 
self-employed  plan,  also  at  12%  interest 
compounded  quarterly. 

Assuming  that  Strack  moved  through 
the  ranks  rapidly  and  that  he  continued 
to  deposit  11  months  of  drill  pay  at  the 
end  of  each  year,  his  retirement  ac- 
count would  grow  as  follows: 


Reserve 

Total 

Year 

Service 

Rank 

2 

4 

SP4 

4 

6 

SGT 

6 

8 

SSG 

8 

10 

SFC 

10 

12 

SFC 

12 

14 

SFC 

14 

16 

SFC 

16 

18 

MSG 

18 

20 

MSG 

20 

22 

SGM 

22 

24 

SGM 

24 

26 

SGM 

26 

28 

SGM 

27 

29 

SGM 

Of  course  very  few  people  make  E- 
9 in  21  years  and  very  few  people 
become  self-employed  at  such  a 
financially  opportune  time.  However, 
if  Strack  had  not  been  promoted  at  all 
— and  if  he  had  persuaded  a retention 
board  to  allow  him  to  stay  in  the 
reserves  — his  retirement  account 
would  hold  $237,167.38  at  the  end  of 
29  years  of  service.  In  addition,  he 
would  have  benefited  each  year  from 
the  tax  deduction  allowable  for  IRAs. 

Before  rushing  off  to  your  nearest 
investment  advisor  and  committing 
your  drill  pay  to  an  IRA,  you  should  be 
aware  of  several  conditions  attached 
to  this  type  of  account. 

1.  Funds  cannot  be  withdrawn 
penalty-free  until  the  investor  reaches 
the  age  of  59V2  — and  penalties  are 
high:  usually  10%,  plus  taxes  on  the 
withdrawal  plus  any  additional  penalties 
imposed  on  a particular  investment, 
such  as  certificates  or  bonds.  Excep- 
tions to  the  penalty  policy  are  death 


Monthly  Drill 

IRA/Self-employed 

Pay 

Balance 

$ 113.96 

$ 1,162.34 

128.68 

4,465.20 

147.04 

9,029.29 

171.40 

15,284.17 

176.88 

23,835.10 

184.68 

34, 793.72 

189.92 

48,858.36 

218.76 

66,783.98 

225.60 

90,212.96 

269.20 

120,396.55 

269.20 

159,343.82 

295.36 

208,601.40 

295.36 

271,586.26 

295.36 

309,079.69 

and  disability.  Beneficiaries  can 
withdraw  without  penalty,  and  funds 
can  be  withdrawn  penalty  free  if  the 
investor  is  disabled  by  disease  or 
injury. 

2.  When  the  money  is  withdrawn,  it 
is  taxable.  If  the  money  were  with- 
drawn in  a lump  sum,  taxes  on  it 
would  be  staggering,  but  however  and 
whenever  the  money  is  withdrawn, 
taxes  must  be  paid  on  it. 

3.  Many  military  people  retire  at  a 
relatively  early  age  — say  50.  Again, 
funds  for  retirement  income  are  not 
available  until  age  59 Vz. 

4.  There  are  a veritable  plethora  of 

IRA  investment  choices  — - certificates, 
money  markets,  stocks,  bonds,  in- 
come-producing property,  etc.  The 
investor  should  choose  a reputable 
institution  for  advice.  Some  institu- 
tions are  testing  IRS  regulations 
covering  self-directed  IRAs,  and  the 
investor  could  be  caught  short  if  the 
IRS  discovers  abuse  or  misinterpreta- 
tion of  a regulation.  y 


Calculations  courtesy  Linda  Weatherly,  IRA  officer,  Pentagon  Federal  Credit  Union 
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by  MAJ  Richard  S.  Smith 
HQ,  FORSCOM 

When  NATO  Supreme  Comman- 
der General  Bernard  Rogers  said,  “We 
cannot  go  to  war  without  the  Guard 
and  Reserve,”  he  reflected  a military 
reality  in  terms  of  US  force  structure 
and  presented  a challenge  and  rationale 
for  the  current  emphasis  on  achieving 
a competency-based  Total  Army.  The 
US  Army  Reserve  is  clearly  not  a 
“second  team,”  and  Army  reserve  re- 
tention is  clearly  important  to  achiev- 
ing a competency-based  Total  Army. 

There  was  a time  when  retention 
was  primarily  a numbers  game  in 
which  the  goal  was  to  get  able-bodied 
citizens  and  quality  was  almost  a 
secondary  concern.  In  order  to  reen- 
list in  today’s  Army,  however,  a sol- 
dier must  have  demonstrated  competence 
and  potential  for  advancement.  The 
standards  for  reenlistment  are  high: 
skill  competency,  weapons  qualifica- 
tion, APRT  scores,  education,  job 
performance,  height  and  weight,  dis- 
ciplinary record  and  attitude  all  need 
to  be  evaluated  to  assure  that  only  the 
best  qualified  soldier  is  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  Army  or  Army  Reserve. 


These  requirements  present  additional 
challenges  to  USAR  retention.  The 
USAR  retention  community  must  not 
only  apply  competency-based  criteria 
to  a population  of  potential  reenlistees, 
but  also  take  into  consideration  the 
problems  of  limited  unit  vacancies, 
commuting  distances,  unit  criteria 
and  community  relations. 

The  point  is  this:  Retention  of  the 
quality  soldier  is  imperative.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  reserve  force  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  Total  Army  and 
must  be  as  prepared  to  go  to  war  as  the 
active  component,  what  strategies 
can  we  use  to  retain  the  quality  soldier? 

• First,  we  must  retain  the  profi- 
cient and  motivated  first-term  and 
mid-grade  soldiers,  and  use  committed 
careerists  as  additional  influencers  on 
those  we  need  to  reach. 

• A continuing  effort  to  improve 
the  image  of  the  Army  Reserve  as  a 
part-time  career  is  imperative.  This 
has  been  made  easier  in  part  by  the 
expansion  of  reenlistment  bonus  eli- 
gibility for  critical  skills  such  as  com- 
bat arms,  medical  and  law  enforce- 
ment career  fields,  and  other  technical 
skills. 

• It  is  important  to  tell  the  reserve 
story  to  people  who  influence  the 
soldier's  life:  family,  employer,  busi- 
ness and  political  community.  The 
story  should  focus  on  the  efforts, 
sincerity,  commitment  and  patriotism 
of  the  reservist.  Both  influencers  and 
soldiers  must  be  provided  with  a posi- 
tive image  of  the  organization  and  the 
soldier’s  place  in  it. 

• The  soldier's  employer  is  of 
special  interest  in  the  retention  of 
qualified  soldiers.  As  a rule,  soldiers 
who  put  forth  a good  effort  in  their 
reserve  duties  also  tend  to  put  forth  a 
good  effort  in  their  civilian  employ- 
ment. This  makes  their  employers 
reluctant  to  spare  them  for  reserve 
duties  and  creates  an  area  of  potential 
conflict.  An  intensive  campaign  to 
make  the  employer  aware  of  the  vital 


role  performed  by  his  reservist  em- 
ployee can  help  overcome  this  problem. 

• The  employer  needs  continual 
feedback  on  his  support  from  all 
levels.  He  needs  to  be  made  aware 
that  his  support  is  appreciated  by  the 
Army  and  the  nation.  Some  strategies 
to  accomplish  this  might  include  a 
periodic  employer  newsletter,  certifi- 
cates of  appreciation  to  employers  who 
support  reserve  efforts,  even  an  em- 
ployers appreciation  day  (or  apprecia- 
tion dinner]  at  the  reserve  center  or 
armory. 

The  possibilities  are  endless,  and 
the  effort  is  necessary.  The  same 
economic  forces  that  are  inspiring 
more  reservists  to  stay,  are  also  put- 
ting pressures  on  employers  to  get 
more  from  their  employees.  In  such  a 
Catch-22  situation,  it  is  often  the  part- 
time  reserve  career  that  suffers. 

The  competency-based  Army  re- 
tention effort  creates  special  challenges, 
but  it  also  creates  a special  opportu- 
nity: manning  the  force  with  highly 
motivated  and  proficient  soldiers. 
The  mission  is  to  retain  today  the 
soldiers  fit  for  combat  tomorrow. 
Nothing  less  is  acceptable.  % 
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MSR!, 

What  is  an 
ISR?' 


by  SFC  Becky  McManigal 
ISR,  Ft  Huachuca,  AZ 


What  exactly  is  an  In-Service  Re- 
cruiter? Take  this  short  quiz,  answering 
true  or  false,  to  see  how  well  you  do. 

1.  An  In-Service  Recruiter’s  main 
mission  is  to  recruit  individuals  for 
the  Reserve  Components. 

2.  An  In-Service  Recruiter  only  works 
part-time. 

3.  An  In-Service  Recruiter  recruits 
both  non-prior  and  prior  service  per- 
sonnel. 

4.  An  In-Service  Recruiter  performs 
the  same  duties  as  an  Active  Army 
Reenlistment  NCO. 

Let’s  see  how  you  did. 

1.  This  is  a true/false  statement.  Al- 
though the  In-Service  Recruiter  is  the 
“Reserve  Components  Expert”  at  each 
installation,  the  ISR’s  main  mission  is 
to  reinforce  the  advantages  of  continued 
military  service  within  the  structure 
of  the  Active  Army,  the  Army  National 
Guard  and  the  Army  Reserve,  (both 
Troop  Program  Units  (TPU)  and  the 
Individual  Ready  Reserve  (IRR)].  The 
ISR  refers  qualified  members  who 
indicate  a desire  to  remain  on  active 
duty  back  to  the  responsible  Reenlist- 
ment NCO.  All  ISR’s  have  the  mission 
to  motivate  separating  service  mem- 
bers to  continue  in  the  Total  Army. 


2.  This  is  a false  statement.  In-Service 
Recruiters  are  full-time  Active  Army 
members.  The  ISR  is  on  active  duty  in 
an  Active  Guard/Reserve  status. 

3.  This  is  a false  statement.  The  In- 
Service  Recruiter  processes  separating 
prior  service  members  only.  The  field 
recruiter  is  responsible  for  processing 
non-prior  service  personnel  and  prior 
service  veterans  who  have  had  more 
than  a 24-hour  break  in  service. 

4.  This  also  can  be  a true/false  state- 
ment. With  the  Total  Army  concept 
now  a reality,  the  ISR  in  some  cases 
can  perform  the  same  duties  as  your 
Reenlistment  NCO  and  vice  versa. 
The  ISR  and  the  Reenlistment  NCO 
work  side-by-side  to  man  the  Total 
Force. 

Strengthening  the  link  between  Ac- 
tive Army,  the  Army  Reserve  and  the 
Army  National  Guard  is  more  impor- 
tant today  than  ever.  We  need  a strong 
Total  Army  of  all  components  (main- 
tained at  the  proper  level  of  strength 
and  effectiveness],  to  provide  security  at 
home  and  abroad.  In  order  to  meet 
today’s  heavy  defense  commitments, 
our  modern  Army  depends  more  than 
ever  on  the  Reserve  Components.  It  is 
important  that  the  Reserve  Compo- 
nents have  the  personnel  who  are 
trained,  equipped  and  capable  of  per- 
forming their  mission. 

The  In-Service  Recruiting  Program 


is  designed  to  retain  qualified  and 
trained  members  within  the  Total 
Army. 

Soldiers  who  choose  to  leave  active 
duty  now  know  a great  deal  more 
about  their  opportunities  in  the  Re- 
serve Components  thanks  to  the  In- 
Service  Recruiters’  participation  in 
the  pre- separation  counseling  brief- 
ings. These  briefings  are  usually 
scheduled  60-90  days  prior  to  the 
soldier’s  separation  date.  Active 
Army  service  members  getting  out  of 
the  service  are  given  more  facts  about 
opportunities  offered  by  the  Army 
National  Guard  and  the  Army  Reserve. 

The  ISR  presents  material  on  pro- 
cedures for  entering  the  ARNG  or 
USAR  following  separation,  with  the 
entitlements  and  benefits  of  such  ser- 
vice. Benefits  are  discussed  that  are 
available  to  veterans  through  ARNG 
and  USAR  unit  participation.  Infor- 
mation is  also  addressed  to  service 
members  with  a service  obligation  on 
their  responsibilities  as  members  of 
the  Ready  Reserve  Control  Groups. 

Soldiers  leaving  the  Army  have  a 
whole  world  of  opportunities  ahead 
of  them.  But  they’re  giving  up  a world 
of  opportunity  not  available  any- 
where else.  One  way  to  bridge  these 
two  worlds  and  have  the  best  of  both 
is  in  the  Army  Reserve  and  the  Army 
National  Guard. 
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Some  join  the  Reserve  Components 
because  they  like  the  Army  and  their 
job,  but  don’t  like  moving  around  all 
the  time.  Veterans  who  join  RC  units 
serve  with  that  unit  in  their  hometown. 
There’s  also  a chance  to  receive  train- 
ing in  a new  MOS.  Veterans  can 
change  Army  career  fields  if  the  Re- 
serve unit  has  an  opening  for  that 
specialty. 

Reservists  renew  that  feeling  of 
pride  and  patriotism  every  time  they 
put  on  the  uniform  and  train  with 

In-Service 


by  SGM  Don  Bradshaw 
Chief  ISR  Ft.  Lewis,  WA 


The  In-Service  Recruiting  (ISR] 
Program  is  without  a doubt  the  most 
cost  effective  strength  improvement 
program  in  the  entire  US  Army.  It  is 
also  one  of  the  best  examples  of  the 
Total  Army  at  work. 

The  In-Service  Recruiting  Program 
is  made  up  of  Army  Reserve,  Army 
Reserve  National  Guard,  and  Regular 
Army  NCOS.  At  Ft.  Lewis  the  nucleus 
of  our  ISR  Program  consists  of  two 
USAR  Senior  NCOs,  one  sergeant 
major  and  one  master  sergeant.  We 
have  two  National  Guard  Senior 
NCOs,  one  sergeant  major,  one 
master  sergeant,  and  an  Administra- 
tive NCO. 

As  our  mission  is  three-fold  in 
the  ISR  Program,  we  require  the 
support  of  the  Total  Army  if  we  are  to 
be  effective.  The  first  part  of  our 
mission  is  to  support  the  Regular  Army 
Reenlistment  Program,  so  we  always 
try  to  keep  a good  soldier  active. 
Failing  this,  our  second  objective  is  to 
sell  the  US  Army  Reserve  or  Army 
Reserve  National  Guard  Troop  Pro- 
gram Unit  (TPU). 

This  is  not  always  possible  due  to 
geographical  location  or  MOS  restric- 
tions and  high  qualification  standards. 
If  we  cannot  place  a separating  soldier 
in  a TPU  then  we  go  for  the  Individual 
Ready  Reserve  (IRR). 


neighbor  Reservists  on  readiness  mis- 
sions or  on  a community  service  project. 
Reservists  can  use  their  Army  skills  to 
better  themselves,  their  jobs  and  their 
communities. 

Men  and  women  separating  from 
the  Army  don’t  need  to  give  up  the 
parts  of  Army  life  they  like.  They  can 
keep  military  pay  and  benefits,  use  or 
learn  Army  skills,  and  enjoy  the  pa- 
triotic feeling  of  pride  as  civilians  and 
part-time  soldiers  in  the  Reserve 
Components. 


I want  to  stress  again  that  the  In- 
Service  Recruiting  Program  is  designed 
to  retain  qualified  and  trained  mem- 
bers within  the  Total  Army.  If  an 
individual  chooses  to  separate  from 
active  duty  for  college,  or  for  any 
other  reason  — let’s  not  lose  out 
completely.  Let’s  keep  these  persons 
in  the  “green”  — where  they  will  not 
only  feel  better  about  themselves,  but 
will  also  enhance  the  security  of  the 
nation. 


Recruiting  Program 


The  goal  of  the  ISR  Program  is  to 
retain  40  percent  of  all  eligible  separ- 
ating soldiers  in  the  reserve  compo- 
nents. In  doing  this,  each  ISR  attempts 
to  keep  20  percent  in  each  reserve 
component. 

The  ISR  Program  began  as  a test  in 
December  1971  and  was  adopted  as  a 
full-time  recruiting  program  in  January 
1972  throughout  major  CONUS  Army 
installations,  Hawaii,  and  Alaska. 
The  program  has  made  many  changes 
as  it  has  developed  and  grown  through 
the  past  decade. 

Our  most  significant  changes 
came  under  the  control  of  USAREC. 
These  changes  included  formal 
schooling,  development  of  an  ISR 
regulation,  upgrading  of  furniture 
and  equipment  to  Army  recruiting 
standards,  and  pioneering  of  a com- 
puter vacancy  system  compatible  to 
the  Army’s  RETAIN  System. 

The  new  system  is  called  Automated 
Unit  Vacancy  System  [AUVS].  This 
allows  each  ISR  to  pinpoint  a USAR 
TPU  vacancy  by  using  an  applicant’s 
home  town  zip  code  and  his  MOS,  thus 
saving  untold  man-hours  and  tele- 
phone expense. 

The  ISR  Program  to  date  has  grown 
to  worldwide  dimensions,  for  we  now 
have  ISR  in  Europe  and  Korea,  with 
active  component  reenlistment  NCOs 
filling  in  at  remote  locations  such 
as  Panama  and  Japan. 

While  some  ISR  Programs  are  colo- 
cated with  Post  Reenlistment,  all 


ISRs  maintain  a close  working  rela- 
tionship with  local  reenlistment  per- 
sonnel. This  is  necessary  to  maintain 
effective  and  timely  counseling  of  all 
separating  soldiers.  Close  harmonious 
working  relationships  also  exist 
between  ISR  and  transfer  activities. 
With  Adjutant  General  support  the 
ISR  is  able  to  offer  many  services  to 
the  separatee,  such  as  orders,  reserve 
ID  card,  enlistments,  and  all  other 
required  documents  to  effect  enlist- 
ments, transfers,  and  referrals. 

The  In-Service  Recruiter  must  be- 
come a welcome  part  of  the  post  in 
which  he  is  to  function.  This  requires 
taking  part  in  all  post  functions. 

Being  an  In-Service  Recruiter  is 
one  of  the  most  challenging  positions  a 
reserve  component  Senior  NCO  can 
strive  for,  and  properly  done,  can  be  a 
most  enjoyable  and  rewarding  job.^P 
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Almost  everything 
about  Army  Advertising 


by  Tom  Evans,  Deputy  Director 
USAREC  AaSP 


Everybody  likes  the  slogan  “Be  All 
You  Can  Be,”  but  some  people  are  not 
very  comfortable  with  the  idea  of  the 
Army  as  a national  advertiser.  Isn’t  it 
awfully  expensive?  Does  it  really 
work?  Is  it  truthful?  You  might  be 
quizzed  about  what  is  the  most  visible 
part  of  Army  recruiting,  so  a little 
instant  expertise  won’t  hurt.  The  first 
envelope  please. 

Q.  What  is  the  Army  advertising  for? 

A.  To  attract  the  attention  of  prospec- 
tive recruits,  to  inform  and  interest 
them  in  Army  opportunities  and  to 
encourage  them  to  seek  out  Army 
recruiters  for  more  information. 


Q.  How  much  advertising  is  there? 

A.  Enough  so  that  the  average  18-24 
year  old  male  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  see  or  hear  an  Army  ad  about 
250  times  a year  (see  figure  1].  If  he  is 
a high  school  senior  or  college  under- 
classman the  number  of  exposures 
will  be  somewhat  higher.  Other  people 
important  to  our  mission  — adults  BB- 
SS and  teens  up  to  17  years  of  age  — 
receive  slightly  less  but  still  significant 
amounts  of  exposure. 

Q.  Isn’t  that  a lot? 

A.  Not  really.  They  have  five  times  as 
many  chances  to  learn  about  one  of 
the  major  brands  of  beer.  Exposure  to 
Army  advertising  equals  about  an 
hour’s  time  over  the  course  of  a year, 
which  will  give  those  of  you  who  have 
had  instructional  experience  an  idea 
of  the  challenge  an  advertiser  faces. 
How  much  can  you  teach  anybody 
about  anything,  even  under  controlled 


classroom  conditions,  in  an  hour’s 
time? 

Q.  Doesn’t  that  make  it  mission  im- 
possible? 

A.  Not  if  you  do  it  right,  which  means, 
in  part,  keeping  it  simple.  The  science 
and  art  of  advertising  involve  finding 
the  few  things  that  people  can  most 
easily  recognize  as  being  of  use  to 
them  and  representing  them  in  ways 
that  compel  attention.  For  a soft  drink 
a simple  attribute  such  as“No  Caffeine,” 
might  be  enough  to  get  someone  to 
give  it  a try.  Since  Army  service  can’t 
be  sampled  for  35(1:  we  need  to  show 
more  of  the  benefits,  but  not  more 
than  can  be  easily  understood  and 
quickly  absorbed. 

Q.  Such  as  “You  can  learn  aircraft 
structural  repair  in  the  Army?” 

A.  You  have  been  looking  at  our  MOS 
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print  ads  and  one  of  them  does  indeed 
communicate  that  idea  (see  figure  2]. 
However,  the  real  advertising  message 
of  the  ad  is  that  you  can  learn  not  only 
aircraft  structural  repair,  but  could 
choose  one  from  some  300  other  skills 
. . . if  there  are  openings  and  you 
qualify. 

Most  young  people  have  some  ideas 
about  the  kind  of  work  they  might  like 
or  profit  from,  but  their  real  need  is  to 
find  out  what  those  jobs  are  really  like 
and  whether  they  can  do  them. 

Q.  What  are  some  of  the  other  Army 
advertising  themes? 

A.  Skill  training  and  money  for  college 
are  themes  that  get  the  most  exposure; 
however,  the  most  remembered  and 
motivating  ideas  may  be  the  less  con- 
crete ones.  They  are  the  song  and  the 
enthusiasm  expressed  by  the  soldiers 
who  appear  in  our  ads.  They  show  the 
Army  as  a place  to  achieve,  to  learn, 
and  to  “Be  All  You  Can  Be.” 


Q.  Isn’t  money  important? 

A.  Yes,  but  that  is  really  too  compli- 
cated an  issue  for  advertising  to  handle 
in  detail.  Young  people  are  less  sure 
than  you  might  think  about  what 
kind  of  income  they  can  expect  when 
they  begin  working.  The  point  we 
make  in  advertising  is  that  the  pay  and 
benefits  and  bonus  opportunities  are 
good  enough  to  be  worth  finding  out 
about  from  your  Army  recruiter. 


Q.  Haven’t  you  overlooked  service  to 
your  country? 

A.  No.  It’s  very  important.  We  find 
many  advertising  ways  to  remind 
young  people  that  they  will  be  render- 
ing an  important  service,  and  that 
there  will  be  some  sacrifice  involved. 
However,  service  to  country  is  not  a 
major  motivational  idea  because  there 
are  other  ways  to  be  a good  citizen  in 
peacetime.  It  also  has  to  be  handled 
carefully.  When  probed  on  the  issue, 
young  people  in  guided  discussion 
sessions  we  use  to  develop  advertising 
ideas,  sometimes  react  negatively 


when  they  think  you  are  saying  that 
they  are  unpatriotic  if  they  don’t  join 
the  Army. 

Q.  But  do  people  who  enlist  for  selfish 
reasons  make  good  soldiers? 

A.  They  make  fine  soldiers.  And 
maybe  it’s  not  really  selfish  to  want  to 
succeed  by  learning  marketable  skills 
and  becoming  economically  self- 
sufficient.  That  sounds  to  me  pretty 
much  like  the  American  way. 

Q.  The  Army  seems  to  be  advertising 
through  all  the  mass  media.  Which 
kind  of  advertising  works  best? 

A.  What  position  on  a football  team  is 
most  important?  They  all  make  a con- 
tribution. Television  and  magazines 
offer  dramatic  four  color  images  that 
excite  interest.  Newspapers  and  direct 
mail  communicate  facts  about  Army 
opportunities.  On  Your  Own,  and  the 
Army’s  high  school  magazines,  do 
all  those  things  and  also  build  good- 
will and  serve  as  a high  school  door 
opener  for  recruiters.  Radio  and  out- 
door advertising  communicate  less 
information  but  offer  high  frequency 
of  exposure  that  helps  keep  the  idea 
of  Army  opportunities  “top  of  mind,” 
which  is  an  important  function  of 
advertising.  (Everybody  knows  where 
the  church  is,  but  they  ring  the  bell 
every  Sunday). 

Q.  But  which  ones  do  you  use  most 
and  why? 

A.  You  ask  excellent  questions.  Our 
biggest  investment  is  in  television, 
followed  by  magazines  and  radio.  The 
“why”  is  dictated  by  our  audience  — 
the  kind  of  people  who  are  potential 
prospects  for  military  service  — and 
the  way  they  look  at  what  we  have  to 
offer.  If,  for  instance,  we  were  in  the 
real  estate  business  and  advertising  to 
potential  home  buyers  instead  of  offer- 
ing Army  enlistments,  a large  portion 
of  our  media  budget  would  go  into 
newspaper  advertising. 

Q.  Please  explain. 


A.  People  don’t  need  to  be  convinced 
that  houses  are  necessary  and  useful. 
They  do  need  to  know  which  ones  are 
on  the  market,  what  they  are  like, 
where  they  are  located,  how  much 
they  cost  and  where  the  real  estate 
office  is  located.  Newspapers  do  this 
kind  of  informational  advertising 
job  very  well.  By  contrast,  young 
people  don’t  know  much,  at  least  not 
much  that’s  good,  about  the  Army, 
and  the  majority  are  reluctant  to  even 
seriously  consider  it  an  option  (see 
figure  3).  So  we  need  some  excitement 
to  penetrate  their  indifference.  We 
need  to  bridge  the  information  gap 
with  visual  and  aural  images  that  are 
as  lifelike  as  possible.  Magazines  of- 
fer the  use  of  four-color  photography. 
The  sound  pictures  we  paint  on  the 
radio,  particularly  the  musical  pic- 
tures, transmit  well  to  young  audiences. 
Television  does  it  all. 

Q.  What  about  leads  for  the  recruiters? 

A.  Providing  contact  opportunities  is 
an  important  by-product  of  advertising, 
and  some  media  do  that  better  than 
others.  Direct  mail  and  magazines  can 
put  postage  pre-paid  “Business  Reply 
Cards”  in  the  hands  of  the  people  who 
might  be  interested  in  more  informa- 
tion, and  those  BRC  give  us  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  leads  we  furnish 
to  recruiters  through  the  REACT 
system.  Locally,  classified  ads  pro- 
duce the  most  leads.  Other  contact 
opportunities  are  provided  to  recruiters 
in  the  form  of  high  school  junior  and 
senior  male  names  and  addresses  we 


Figure  2 
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use  in  national  direct  mail  programs. 
These  lists,  called the“Senior  Contact 
List”  and  the  “Junior  Contact  List” 
contain  almost  3 million  names  be- 
tween them. 

Q.  Who  creates  and  places  Army 
advertising? 

A.  N.  W.  Ayer,  located  in  New  York 
City,  has  been  the  Army’s  contract 
advertising  agency  since  1967. 

Q.  Why  doesn’t  the  Army  give  other 
companies  a chance? 

A.  We  do.  Ayer  has  kept  the  business 
by  winning  six  competitions  during 
that  period.  They  work  on  contracts 
that  must  be  resolicited  every  3 years. 

Q.  How  much  money  does  Ayer  get 
annually? 

A.  About  $70  million  were  spent 
through  the  advertising  contract  in  FY 
83,  and  FY  84  will  be  similar  in  most 
respects.  However,  only  about  one 
dollar  in  seven  remains  with  the  ad- 
vertising agency. 


UKEUHOOD  TO  SERVE  IN  ARMY 
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Figure  3 


Q.  Is  that  their  profit? 


A.  No.  That  is  the  cost  of  the  services 
provided  directly  by  the  advertising 
agency,  including  the  cost  of  some 
150  people  who  work  on  the  Ayer 


account.  It  does  also  include  a fair  and 
reasonable  incentive  to  continue  on 
with  the  business,  what  is  usually 
understood  as  “profit.” 


USAREC  MEDIA  ALLOCATION 


ADVERTISING  AT  A GLANCE 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  ADVERTISING  FUNDS 


TOTAL  EXPENDITURES 
$76.3m 


USAR 

ENLISTED  < 
$15.2m 


USAREC  MEDIA 
$51 .8m 


BY  FUNCTION 
(76.3m) 


BY  PROCUREMENT  SOURCE 
(76.3m) 


ACTIVE 

ENLISTED 

$59.0m 


$8.1  m 
$ .6m 


$18.3m 


$41 .5m' 


BY  POINT  OF  AUTHORIZATION 
(76.3m) 


Oflicer  totals  $2.1  m 

Retention  (USAR)  totals  $1 ,2m 

Reenlistment  (USA)  totals  $1 .3m 


$ .9m 
$3.0m 


Local  Expenditures 
'(16.5*/«  of  media  total) 

BNon  media 

NPS  enlisted  media 
Reenlistment  media 
Retention  media  N 
Officer  Program  media 


Factors  used  In  allocation  among  RRC: 

ACTIVE:  Mission  * Cost  Index  * l-IIIA  Market  Share 
RESERVE;  Mission  ♦ Cost  Index  + USAR  Propensity  ♦ 
Location  of  Unit  Vacancies 


Figure  4 
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Q.  What  advertising  funds  do  not  go 
through  the  advertising  contract? 

A.  Printing  of  recruiting  publicity 
items,  about  $5  million  dollars  worth, 
is  done  through  the  Government 
Printing  Office.  Also  a little  over  a 
million  dollars  are  spent  through  pro- 
curement divisions  of  Army  posts 
supporting  our  regional  and  district 
recruiting  commands. 

Q.  Does  that  mean  that  only  a million 
dollars  is  spent  by  USAREC  field 
commands? 

A.  No.  About  $8.5  million  is.  But 
most  of  it  goes  through  the  local 
media  payment  system,  a simplified 
procurement  system  that  operates  as 
part  of  the  advertising  contract  (see 
figure  4).  In  this  system,  38  N.  W. 
Ayer  Field  Account  Executives  located 
at  USAREC  RRC/DRC,  serve  as  pro- 
curement agents. 


Q.  Why  isn’t  a bigger  portion  spent 
locally? 


Figure  5 


A.  In  general,  the  Army  is  a national 
marketer.  With  some  exceptions  on 
the  USAR  side,  the  offer  and  the 
availability  is  the  same  no  matter 
where  in  the  country  you  live.  Like 
everything  else,  advertising  comes 
“cheaper  by  the  dozen”  and  that  is 
how  we  are  buying  it  when  we  use 
national  media  such  as  network  tele- 
vision. 

Q.  How  can  national  advertising  be 


more  economical  when  a 30-second 
commercial  on  the  Super  Bowl  costs 
$400,000? 

A.  The  Super  Bowl  is  not  the  best 
example,  because  its  popularity  made 
it  somewhat  overpriced  for  our  pur- 
poses, and  we  did  not  appear  in  it.  But 
in  general  the  answer  lies  in  the  enor- 
mous audience  attracted  by  network 
television.  Because  of  this  the  cost  of 
one  person  seeing  the  ad  is  very  low. 

Q.  But  can’t  locally  placed  advertising 
address  local  interests  better? 

A.  Our  advertising  is  based  on  research 
with  young  people  all  over  the  nation. 
And  one  thing  it  tells  us  is  that  young 
people  everywhere  face  the  problems 
that  make  Army  service  an  option  for 
them  to  consider.  Lifestyles  and  customs 
differ  regionally,  but  the  needs  we 
address  in  advertising  are  universal. 

Q.  Why  isn’t  all  of  our  advertising 
placed  nationally  then? 

A.  Because  there  are  some  bargains  to 
be  had  from  local  procurement,  and 
also  because  some  kinds  of  advertising 
should  be  tied  in  closely  with  recruiting 
activities  and  objectives.  Advertising 


in  the  newspaper  want  ad  sections 
and  in  high  school  publications  are 
examples  of  placements  that  are  bet- 
ter handled  locally. 

Q.  You  mentioned  advertising  for  of- 
ficers. Why  don’t  we  ever  see  any  of 
that? 

A.  Because  you  don’t  read  medical 
and  legal  journals.  USAREC  provides 
advertising  support  for  the  acquisition 
of  medical  professionals  and  lawyers. 
Some  other  advertising  you  may  not 
see  supports  active  Army  reenlist- 
ment and  USAR  retention. 

Q.  What  does  the  “SP”  in  “A&SP” 
stand  for? 

A.  Sales  Promotion,  which  is  a term 
we  use  to  describe  the  kind  of  promo- 
tional activities  that  open  doors  for 
recruiters  and  give  them  reasons  to 
contact  their  prospects. 

Q.  Some  examples  please? 

A.  “Scholar/ Athlete”  and  “Most  Val- 
uable Player”  (soccer)  awards  (see 
figure  5)  are  presented  to  deserving 
seniors.  Clinics  and  demonstration  films 
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for  coaches  and  students  in  a variety 
of  sports,  most  recently  soccer,  give 
recruiters  ways  to  interact  with  some 
of  their  best  prospects.  High  school 
assembly  programs  on  career  planning 
provide  something  useful  to  the  schools. 
The  recruiter  benefits  from  the  good- 
will created. 

Q.  Do  these  programs  work? 

A.  They  all  have  potential,  but  just 
how  much  we  get  out  of  them  depends 
on  how  well  local  recruiting  personnel 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
created. 

Q.  How  do  we  know  we  get  our 
money’s  worth  from  Advertising  & 
Sales  promotion? 

A.  It’s  not  easy  but  there  are  ways  to 
measure  performance.  Tracking  sur- 
veys measure  recall  of  advertising 
messages  (see  figure  6],  changes  in  at- 
titudes about  military  service  in  general 
and  Army  service  in  particular,  and 
advertising-motivated  behavior  such 
as  seeking  out  Army  recruiters  (see 
figure  7).  Other  methods  involve  com- 

14 


plex  statistical  analysis  of  changes  in 
dollars  spent  vs.  applicants  for  Army 


Q.  How  are  we  doing? 

A.  Just  Great. 

Q.  What  if  I want  to  learn  more? 

A.  Read  USAREC  Regulation  5-3, 
Subject:  Advertising  Program  Plan- 
ning and  Execution.  This  omnibus 
regulation,  which  has  been  revised 
and  updated,  won’t  tell  you  absolutely 
everything,  but  it  is  full  of  guideposts. 

Q.  Is  that  everything  about  A&SP 
then? 

A.  No.  There  are  a lot  of  things  that 
are  interesting  to  people  who  are  in- 
terested in  that  sort  of  thing.  However, 
you  are  now  qualified  at  the  “fairly 
expert”  level  and  entitled  to  wear  on 
your  person  the  handsome  emblem 
that  signifies  that  distinction.  % 
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Jerrye  Yancy  has  been  building  her  recruiting  vocabulary  for 
quite  some  time.  She  is  the  wife  of  MSG  Allen  Yancy,  who  has 
been  a field  recruiter,  station  commander  (multi- man  and 
NOP),  and  assistant  area  commander,  and  who  is  currently 
the  NCOIC  Operations,  Lansing,  Ml  DRC. 

In  a verse  she  addresses  to  ‘‘mates  and  dates”  of  recruiters, 
Mrs.  Yancy  shares  her  perception  of  the  life  and  language  of 
recruiters  and  suggests  that  the  ability  to  communicate  in 
well-chosen  acronyms  may  be  one  key  to  improving  the 
quality  of  life  for  recruiting  ‘‘teams.” 


It’s  multi-man  and  NOP, 

MEP,  DEP  and  DRC. 

It’s  “On  the  road” 

(supper’s  cold). 

“On  the  floor” 

(I  need  one  more). 

Early  rising 
(improvising), 

Dom-to-duty  or  POV. 

Oh,  Lord,  please  help  me. 

It’s  mandexes  and  LRLs, 

Interviews  and  conference  calls. 

It’s  another  demand 

Down  the  chain  of  command. 

Mission  Box,  follow-up,  quota’s  up. 

Can’t  end  up  a zero  roller  — 

Arrange  some  TAIRS;  be  a cajoler. 

Use  the  H-RAP 

Get  on  the  Glide  Path, 

Survive  Senior  Saturdays, 

The  Phone  Power  maze, 

DEP  loss,  MET  test  . . . 

Oh,  Lord,  I’m  doin’  my  best. 

It’s  MIS  and  adjudication. 

Ultra  VEAP  and  “Make  that  mission!’ 
It’s  who  comprise  the  COIs? 

Get  the  walk-in,  prospect,  contract. 
GET  THE  CONTRAGT! 

ARs,  ARs,  and  calling  OPs. 

Oh,  lord,  pull  out  the  stops. 


It’s  station  commanders 
stating  facts. 

Assistant  commanders 
riding  backs. 

Area  Commanders 
breathing  down  necks. 

Sergeants  Major 
who  chew  on  tacks. 

Oh,  lord,  keep  me  on  track. 

And  then  at  the  top  shouting 
“Yes  you  can!” 

Sits  a diligent  soldier 
They  call  “THE  OLD  MAN” 

“We’re  #1”  is  all  he’ll  say. 

So  ya  do  a good  job 
Or  you’re  on  your  way. 

Oh,  lord,  I WANT  to  stay. 

Hey  mates  and  dates. 

Take  heart;  take  heed. 

It’s  easy  to  communicate. 

If  your  recruiter  begins  to  drag 
Use  acronyms  to  meet  the  need. 

Give  TLC 
(tender  loing  care) 
and  CRP 

(caress,  romance,  pamper) 

Cause  if  he’s  a VIP  so  are  you. 
You’re  a member  of  this  team  too! 

JERRYE  V.  YANCY 
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“LIEUTENANT  COLONEL  CHARLES  J.  WILLIAMS, 

JR?  We’re  placing  you  under  arrest.”  While  one  man 
with  a badge  read  Williams  his  rights,  another  snapped 
handcuffs  on  his  wrists.  The  Raleigh  DRC  commander 
managed  to  grab  his  hat  before  the  police  officers 
escorted  him  from  the  building  to  the  jail.  The  DRC-HQ 
staff  merely  smiled  and  waved  good-by. 

At  the  jail,  mug  shots  were  taken,  bail  set,  and 
Williams  was  handed  a telephone.  He  was  not,  however, 
restricted  to  one  phone  call.  To  raise  his  bail  he  could 
make  as  many  phone  calls  as  he  wanted  — the  more  the 
better. 


Raleigh  DRC  commander  LTC  Charles  J.  Williams,  Jr.,  calls 
for  his  “bail.” 


“Dad,  I’m  in  jail.  I need  some  bail  money.”  [Pause] 
“Five  or  10  would  be  good.”  [Pause]  “No,  five  or  10 
dollars.  It’s  for  the  American  Cancer  Society.” 

The  CO  was  a surprised  participant  in  the  American 
Cancer  Society’s  “ Jailathon.”  The  DRC  staff  had  arranged 
for  his  arrest  and  had  even  raised  a good  portion  of  his 
bail  before  the  arrest.  They  refused  to  surrender  those 
funds  until  the  two-hour  jail  sentence  was  nearly  up, 
however. 

Meanwhile,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Williams  called 
friends  and  family  in  the  Raleigh  area  for  “bail”  money. 
The  Raleigh  DRC  field  force  and  some  of  the  SERRC  staff 
learned  of  his  plight  and  called  in  pledges  toward  his  bail. 
Apparently  everyone  wanted  him  back  in  command  as 
soon  as  possible.  [Pamela  Johns,  Raleigh  DRC]. 

V 


WHAT  STARTED  OUT  AS  A ROUTINE  DAY  for  a 

recruiter  in  Springfield,  OH  wound  up  all  but  ordinary. 
On  a spring  day  this  year.  Sergeant  First  Class  Edward 
Feuker,  station  commander  of  the  Springfield  Recruit- 
ing Station,  saved  the  life  of  a blind,  17-year-old  girl  who 
had  apparently  suffered  a heart  attack. 

The  victim,  Carlotta  Hagans,  was  being  taught  how  to 
travel  independently  with  a cane  by  Mr.  T ed  Williamson, 
a mobility  specialist  for  Dayton’s  Miami  Valley  Regional 
Center  for  Hanidcapped  Children.  Carlotta  had  just 
crossed  a stoplight-controlled  intersection  when  she 
suddenly  collapsed  on  the  street  corner. 

Sergeant  First  Class  Feuker  happened  along,  wit- 
nessed the  fallen  girl,  and  calmly  took  control  of  the 
situation.  He  checked  her  pulse,  discovered  she  had 
stopped  breathing,  started  applying  CPR,  and  instructed 
Mr.  Williamson  to  administer  mouth-to-mouth  resusci- 
tation. 

When  the  rescue  squad  arrived,  Feuker  was  asked  to 
continue  CPR  while  they  set  up.  After  several  attempts 
the  emergency  medical  technicians  were  able  to  restart 
Carlotta’ s heart. 

Mr.  Williamson  praised  FeukeFs  “calm,  professional 
manner  and  skill”  in  a letter  to  Columbus  DRC  Com- 
mander Lieutenant  Colonel  Samuel  F.  Broadie.  Said 
Feuker,  “I’m  just  glad  I was  at  the  right  place  at  the  right 
time  and  happened  to  know  a little  bit  about  CPR”  [SFC 
Jamie  Cavazos,  Columbus  DRC] 


Leslie  and  Peter  Kalbach  were  recently  commissioned 
into  the  US  Army  Nurse  Corps  in  ceremonies  heid  at  the 
Cieveland  DRC.  Recruited  by  Staff  Sergeant  Charies  E. 
Cranfield,  the  Kalbachs  are  the  first  married  couple  to 
receive  their  ANC  Commissions  at  the  Cieveland  Center. 
The  couple  will  report  to  Ft  Sam  Houston  for  their  Officers’ 
Basic  Course.  Following  that,  they  wiii  report  for  duty  at 
the  Letterman  Army  Hospitai,  San  Francisco  (Rose 
Waldrop,  Columbus  DRC) 
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Windsor  D.  Thompson  III  signs  his  Army  Reserve  enlistment 
contract  as  his  recruiter  and  former  hospital  roommate  Jay 
Niven,  right,  and  father,  Windsor  Thompson,  Jr.  attend.  (Photo 
by  SFC  C.  Drake,  Columbia  DRC) 


MORE  THAN  ONE  COINCIDENCE  was  involved  in  the 
enlistment  of  a young  Grovetown,  GA  man  in  the  Army 
Reserve. 

Windsor  D.  Thompson  III  was  a hospital  roommate 
of  his  recruiter,  Jay  Niven,  five  years  ago  at  Ft.  Gordon’s 
military  hospital.  Young  Thompson  had  broken  his 
elbow  in  a freak  accident,  while  Niven  had  broken  just 
about  everything  else,  including  his  back,  falling  off  the 
roof  of  his  house. 

After  release  from  the  hospital,  Thompson  went  back 
to  Harlem  High  School,  graduated  in  1981,  went  on  to 
Augusta  College,  and  then  went  to  work  in  the  family 
business.  Niven  was  an  active  duty  Army  recruiter  at  the 
time  of  his  accident.  He  has  since  retired  and  returned  to 
the  recruiting  workforce  as  civilian  recruiter  for  the 
reserves. 

“I  had  some  free  time,  so  I thought  I’d  stop  by  the 
Thompson  family  business  to  renew  our  friendship,” 
Niven  said.  “I  was  surprised  that  Winn  asked  me  about 
joining  the  reserves.”  The  result  was  Winn’s  enlistment 
at  the  Ft  Jackson  Military  Examining  and  Processing 
Station.  Niven  joked  that  since  he  met  Winn  in  a 
hospital,  the  only  logical  thing  to  do  was  to  enlist  him  for 
a hospital  job. 

The  oath  of  enlistment  was  administered  by  Winn’s 
father,  Windsor  D.  Thompson  Jr.,  a retired  Army 
officer.  It  was,  coincidentally,  nearly  31  years  to  the  day 
of  his  own  first  enlistment  in  the  Oklahoma  National 
Guard. 


TWO  ARMY  RESERVISTS  ON  FULL-TIME  DUTY  at 

the  Army  Reserve  Center  in  Inkster,  MI  recently  met 
with  a group  of  teenagers  at  Robichaud  High  School  in 
neighboring  Dearborn  Heights  to  encourage  them  to 
complete  their  high  school  educations. 

Captain  Harry  R.  Nelson  and  Master  Sergeant  Billy 
J.  Herberger  talked  to  12  boys  and  two  girls  for  about  an 
hour,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Teen-Rap  Group  spon- 
sored by  the  Western  Wayne  County  YMCA.  The  youths 
were  selected  for  the  meeting  because  it  was  feared  they 
were  on  the  verge  of  dropping  out  of  school. 

Nelson  and  Herberger  stressed  the  importance  of  a 
good  educational  and  disciplinary  record  for  anyone 
hoping  to  enter  military  service.  “If  any  of  you  think 
you  can  drop  out  of  school  and  join  the  Army,  forget  it,” 
Nelson  told  them  bluntly. 

“That  seemed  to  get  their  attention,”  Herberger  noted. 
“A  lot  of  people  think,  ‘hey,  I can  always  join  the  Army.’ 
But  that’s  not  true.” 

Nelson  and  Herberger  also  emphasized  the  importance 
of  avoiding  drug  and  alcohol  abuse.  A record  of  substance 
misuse  or  criminal  convictions  is  also  an  obstacle  to 
joining  the  armed  forces.  (Harry  Noyes,  300th  MP 
Command,  USAR) 


Marshall  Field,  Chairman  of  Chicago’s  Armed  Forces 
week  celebration,  presents  SGT  Jerry  Harris  a plaque 
recognizing  Harris’  superior  performance  in  becoming 
Chicago  DRC’s  Recruiter  of  The  Year.  Mr.  Field  presented 
the  plaque  on  behalf  of  the  Chicago  Association  of  Com- 
merce and  Industry.  Participating  in  the  ceremony  was  MG 
Jack  O.  Bradshaw,  Commanding  Officer  of  the  US  Army 
Recruiting  Command.  (Chicago  Association  of  Com- 
merce and  Industry  Photo  by  Kee  Chang) 

\ J 
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C.  DeMotte  Case  helped  out  in  the  recruiting  station  office 
before  he  left  for  Airborne  Military  Poiice  training. 


A US  ARMY  Delayed  Entry  Program  participant,  C. 
DeMotte  Case,  IV  left  for  Ft.  Bragg  (Airborne  Military 
Police]  in  June  1983.  Because  DeMotte  tired  of  explaining 
time  and  again  to  his  friends  and  fellow  students  why 
he’d  enlisted  in  the  Army,  he  wrote  the  following 
editorial  for  his  school  newspaper. 

Military  Not  a Waste 

by  DeMotte  Case 

“You’re  joining  the  what?  You’re  too  smart  for  that!  Why 
waste  your  life!  They’!!  He  to  you!”  Wow.  How  couid  I be  so 
dumb?  Here  I thought  I was  doing  the  right  thing,  but  now  a 
bunch  of  reaiiy  inteiligent  peopie  are  telling  me  how  wrong  I 
was. 

First  off,  we’  re  talking  aboutthe  US  Army.  NottheSaivation 
Army,  not  the  French  Foreign  Legion,  but  the  same  Army  that 
has  protected  our  country  for  over  two  hundred  years.  Now- 
adays though,  the  Army  is  thought  of  as  something  the  “other 
guy”  shouid  join  to  protect  our  country  in  peacetime.  There’s 
something  wrong  there. 

Everyone  has  an  obiigation  to  his  or  her  country,  and  if  you 
think  paying  taxes  and  buying  a Chrysier  is  enough,  maybe 
you  shouid  move  to  Upper  Siobovia.  They  need  peopie  to 
buiid  roads  there. 

For  some  reason,  the  Army  in  recent  years  has  been  thought 
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of  as  a refuge  for  morons.  The  morons  are  the  peopie  making 
this  assumption.  The  Army  is  a viable  alternative  for  peopie  ; 
who  don’t  want  to  go  to  college  right  away,  for  financial 
reasons  or  others.  It  can  help  earn  money  for  college  later, 
provide  practical  experience  in  a chosen  fieid,  and  teach  a : 
person  a iittie  about  iiving  in  the  reai  worid  away  from  mommy  [ 
and  daddy.  That  sure  beats  working  in  some  restaurant  and 
trying  to  go  to  school  at  the  same  time.  i 

Basically,  the  A rmy  is  no  different  than  anything  eise  in  the 
worid.  You  get  out  of  it  what  you  put  into  it.  Sure  ifs  tough,  but 
isn’t  everything?  (Columbia  DRC) 


SHE  FLEW  THROUGH  THE  AIR  with  the  greatest  of  | 
ease,  but  now  it’s  attention,  parade  rest,  and  at  ease! 

Private  Second  Class  Maureen  Fitzgerald  of  Grants  i 
Pass,  Oregon  had  been  a member  of  a circus  flying  i 
trapeze  act  billed  as  “the  only  all  girl  flying  act  in  the  ; 
world”  before  she  enlisted  in  the  Army. 

“I  decided  it  was  time  to  seriously  consider  a career 
that  was  more  ‘down  to  earth’,”  said  Maureen,  “and  one  in 
which  I could  use  my  education,  as  well  as  to  focus  on 
physical  fitness.” 

A member  of  the  National  Honor  Society,  Maureen 
was  the  top  soldier  in  her  BCT  platoon  and  scored  highest 
in  the  physical  fitness  tests.  Private  Fitzgerald  is  now 
attending  AIT  at  Goodfellow  AFB  in  the  skill  area  of 
Army  Intelligence.  (Dennis  Howland,  Portland  DRC) 


Maureen  Fitzgeraid,  right,  was  a member  of  the  “Fiying 
Valentines”  before  her  Army  eniistment 
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Secretary  of  the  Army,  John  O.  Marsh,  Jr.,  presents  plaques 
to  Army  Reenlistment  NCOs  of  1982.  Above,  SFC  Tony  G. 
Rose,  Columbia,  NC,  receives  the  Active  Army  Reenlistment 
NCO  of  the  year  award.  Below,  SFC  Richard  D.  Stagman, 
Waseca,  MN  is  honored  as  Army  Reserve  Reenlistment  NCO  of 
the  year.  Rose  is  assigned  to  1st  Battaiion/1 4th  Infantry,  2d 
Brigade,  25th  inf  Div,  Western  Area  Command,  Honoiulu. 
Stagman  is  assigned  to  the492nd  Engineer  Company,  205th 
Infantry  Brigade.  (Rob  Ebsen,  US  Army  AV  Center). 


WHEN  HE  TOOK  TIME  OFF  from  his  job  as  a construction 
foreman  to  accept  the  Army  Reserve  Reenlistment  NCO 
of  the  Year  Award,  Sergeant  First  Class  Richard  D. 
Stagman’s  boss  didn’t  complain  — his  boss  went  with 
him. 

Stagman’s  boss,  Richard  E.  Horner,  is  Chairman  of 
the  Board,  E.  F.  Johnson  Company  and  a retired  United 
States  Air  Force  Reserve  colonel  who  holds  the  Silver 
Star.  He  served  as  Deputy  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force, 
Technical  Director  of  the  Air  Force  Flight  Test  Center, 
and  Associate  Administrator  of  NASA. 

Horner  believes  that  people  who  take  the  initiative  to 


join  a guard  or  reserve  unit  are  inclined  to  be  more  active, 
involved  and  committed  employees.  He  feels  that  com- 
panies are  more  than  adequately  rewarded  for  en- 
couraging employees  to  broaden  skills  and  community 
involvement  through  guard  and  reserve  activities.  [MAJ 
Richard  Smith,  FORSCOM  AC). 


Kathy  Dysart,  Miss  Augusta  ‘1979’ 


A FORMER  MISS  AUGUSTA  PAGEANT  WINNER, 
Kathy  Dysart,  recently  joined  the  Army  Reserve.  She 
signed  on  for  Operating  Room  Technician  training  and 
will  be  the  third  member  of  her  family  to  serve  with  the 
Army  medical  service  team. 

Kathy’s  father,  retired  Army  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Stanley  H.  Dysart,  was  a hospital  administrator  at  Ft 
Gordon  prior  to  his  retirement  in  1974.  Her  brother, 
Stanley  Dysart  III,  is  a GYMO- Orthopedic  surgeon  at  Ft 
Jackson’s  Army  hospital. 

Since  she  won  the  Miss  Augusta  title  in  1979,  Kathy 
has  been  an  entertainer  at  Disney  World,  a modeling 
instructor,  and  recently  completed  her  second  year  of 
nursing  training.  She  plans  to  complete  her  4-year 
nursing  degree  and  become  an  active  duty  nurse.  (SFC  C. 
Drake,  Columbia  DRC). 
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MEET 

THE 

NEWCOMER' 


by  Diana  Mandujano 
San  Francisco  DRC 


“Newcomer,”  a cartoon  series  in- 
spired by  new  recruiters,  is  the  creation 
of  SFC  Marcia  Caron,  photojournalist 
with  the  San  Francisco  DRC.  “Al- 
though I’m  not  a recruiter  myself,  I 
can  imagine  what  a new  recruiter 
must  go  through,”  says  Caron.  “And, 
of  course,  there  are  lots  of  new  re- 
cruiters around  to  give  me  ideas  for 
the  cartoon.” 

“Newcomer,”  which  appears  reg- 
ularly in  the  San  Francisco  DRC 
newsletter,  is  the  most  recent  of  SFC 
Caron’s  cartoon  series  for  Army 
publications.  “Army  newspapers,” 
she  says,  “are  always  in  need  of  artists. 
So  in  addition  to  doing  art  to  accom- 
pany stories,  I began  to  do  weekly 
cartoon  strips  for  the  newspaper.” 

Her  first  cartoon  series  was  created 
in  response  to  an  ad  for  art  work  and 
artists  in  the  Fort  Sam  Houston  News- 


SFC  Marcia  Caron 
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leader.  Caron,  a photographer  at  that 
time,  answered  the  ad  by  submitting  a 
cartoon  strip  about  a feisty  rabbit 
named  Rubin.  The  result  was  that 
Caron  added  journalist  to  her  photo- 
grapher specialty,  and  Rubin  appeared 
regularly  in  the  Newsleader. 

“I’m  almost  embarrassed  to  think  of 
it  now,”  says  Caron.  “Animals  for  an 
Army  newspaper  didn’t  seem  too  ap- 
propriate. There  were  no  soldiers  in 
it.  But  I love  animals  and  drawing 
them.  So  I added  a few  other  barnyard 
types  and  put  them  in  situations  of 
topical  interest,  such  as  Fire  Preven- 
tion Week  and  other  on-post  activi- 
ties. It  wasn’t  easy  at  first,  but  as  I got 
used  to  the  characters,  it  became  easier.” 

Her  next  regular  cartoon  series 
featured  “Ace”  (from  “Ace  reporter”], 
and  appeared  weekly  in  the  Fort  Lee 
Traveller  newspaper.  “Ace”  was  a 
young  SP4  journalist.  Many  of  the 
cartoons  centered  around  his  life  as 
an  Army  journalist  and  his  relation- 
ships with  co-workers,  particularly 
his  supervisor,  a female  Staff  Sergeant. 

“That  was  very  easy  because  I was  a 


SSG  at  the  time,  and  also  a supervi- 
sor,” said  Caron.  “My  own  experiences 
gave  me  plenty  of  ideas  for  humor.” 
Her  assignment  with  the  Recruiting 
Command  gave  SFC  Caron  the  idea 
for  her  most  recent  cartoon  series. 
“Being  new  to  the  Recruiting  Com- 
mand,” she  says,  “I  decided  to  use  my 
newness  as  the  basis  for  a cartoon.” 
With  that,  “Newcomer”  was  created. 

Sergeant  First  Class  Caron  had 
planned  to  pursue  a career  in  art 
before  joining  the  Army,  and  although 
she  enjoys  many  types  of  art,  she  says 
that  cartooning  is  by  far  her  favorite 
medium.  Part  of  the  reason  may  be 
that  cartoons  have  been  a part  of  her 
life  for  a long  time.  “My  dad  is  a 
cartoonist,”  says  Caron.  “It’s  always 
been  a hobby  of  his,  and  I sometimes 
still  go  to  him  for  advice.” 

In  the  spirit  of  “Be  All  You  Can  Be,” 
SFC  Marcia  Caron  has  been  able  to 
combine  her  love  of  art  with  her 
career  as  an  Army  photojournalist. 

Her  goal?  “I’d  love  to  have  a regular 
cartoon  strip  in  a civilian  paper  some- 
day” she  says,  “right  alongside  Garfield.” 

all 
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Hands  oi 
training 


Story  & Photos 
by  Charles  A Bentley 
NERRC 

Imagine  attending  a training  course 
where  the  instructor  simply  presents 
you  with  a general  situation  and  two 
sentences  of  instruction.  You  then 
spend  the  next  four  and  one-half  days 
working  at  your  own  pace  carrying 
out  the  two-sentence  instruction. 

This  is  the  approach  the  NERRC 
Professional  Development  (PD)  branch 
took  in  its  newly  initiated  Station 
Commander’s  Course.  “Rather  than 
being  lectured  for  a week  in  a class- 
room situation,”  says  instructor  MSG 
Jim  Martin,  “participants  learn  by 
going  through  an  actual  (simulated) 
recruiting  station  and  getting  ‘hands 
on’  experience.” 

The  NERRC  PD  branch  created 
from  scratch  a remarkably  realistic 
recruiting  station  in“7\nytown,  USA.” 
the  PD  NCOS,  who  also  serve  as 
course  instructors,  created  everything 
necessary  to  simulate  an  actual  re- 
cruiting station  in  Anytown. 

They  invented  five  schools  and  a 
Lead  Refinement  List  of  approxi- 
mately 4,000  names.  They  compiled  a 
fictionalized  ASVAB  list  of  approxi- 
mately 500  student  result  sheets. 


They  created  a complete  200-card  file 
containing  DEP  cards,  follow-up  cards, 
QNE  cards,  REACT  leads,  and  others. 
They  even  created  a production  sheet 
for  the  station! 

The  PD  branch  also  created  three 
subordinate  recruiters  with  different 
and  distinct  personalities  to  reflect 
different  work  habits.  The  instructors 
assumed  these  roles  in  different  situa- 
tions during  the  course.  For  example, 
in  the  counseling  phase,  each  partici- 
pant is  required  to  observe  the  perfor- 
mance of  a subordinate  (played  by  an 
intructor)  and  counsel  him  as  if  he 
were  actually  a subordinate. 

“We  created  more  than  just  a paper 
station,”  says  course  director  MSG 
Joe  Binelli.  “We  created  a station  with 
papers  and  personalities.” 

Thus  when  the  participants  begin 
the  situation,  they  have  everything 
available  at  hand  to  deal  with  the 
problems  they  might  face  in  a real 
recruiting  station.  Moreover,  as  they 
progress  in  the  exercise,  they  discover 
that  the  names  are  cross-matched  on 
the  appropriate  lists  just  as  they  would 
be  in  a real  recruiting  station. 

But  what  happens  when  they  dis- 
cover errors  in  the  system?  Perhaps  a 


name  appears  on  some  lists  and  not  on 
others,  as  it  should.  “If  a name  doesn’t 
cross-check,”  says  instructor  SEC  Joe 
Hutchinson,  “it  is  a deliberate  error 
put  there  for  the  students  to  find.  This 
would  reflect  a recruiter  error.” 

The  general  situation  from  which 
each  participant  operates  is  this:  the 
participant  has  been  newly  assigned 
as  the  station  commander  of  the  Any- 
town Recruiting  Station,  Anyville 
Area,  Upton  DRC.  Anyville  Area  has 
had  some  personnel  turbulence  and 
both  the  area  commander  and  the 
assistant  area  commander  are  rela- 
tively new.  Anytown  is  a four- man 
station  and  the  new  station  comman- 
der (the  participant)  has  been  there 
two  weeks. 

In  the  role  of  the  new  station  com- 
mander, the  participant  is  required  to 
analyze  the  systems  and  take  correc- 
tive action. 

“Our  task,”  says  course  participant 
SSG  Myles  Hanson,  a station  com- 
mander from  Manahawken,  NJ,  “is  to 
identify  problems  in  the  recruiting 
system  we  are  presented.  Once  we 
have  compiled  the  problem,  and  we 
feel  we  are  ready,  we  go  in  and  tell  the 
instructor  what  we’ve  found.”  Then 
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SFC  Joe  Hutchinson,  instructor  in  the  NERRC  Station  Commander’s  course,  taiks 
with  participants. 


the  participants  go  to  work,  as  Han- 
son says,  “to  make  our  own  solution 
to  the  problems.” 

Hanson  feels  the  course  is  particularly 
beneficial  to  him  because  he  is 
scheduled  to  take  over  a four-man 
station.  A four-man  station  is  what  is 
simulated  in  the  course,  and  Hanson 
feels  that  having  been  through  the 
NERRC  course  will  make  him  “more 
aware  of  things  that  can  go  wrong  in 
my  own  station.” 

According  to  SFC(P]  William  Jen- 
nings, an  instructor  of  both  the 
USAREC  Recruiting  Commanders 
and  Station  Commanders  courses,  the 
“hands  on”  aspect  of  the  NERRC  Sta- 
tion Commanders  course  contributes 
more  to  the  development  of  station 
commanders  than  does  traditional 
platform  instruction. 

The  usual  progression  is  for  a new 
recruiter  to  become  a station  com- 
mander within  two  years.  Jennings 
does  not  believe  that  this  is  sufficient 
time  for  a recruiter  to  gain  the  exper- 
ience necessary  for  the  job  of  station 
commander.  He  believes  the  NERRC 
course  goes  a long  way  toward  filling 
the  gap.  It  gives  recruiters  exposure  to 
some  of  what  a station  commander 
faces.  In  a traditional  platform- 


SSG  Myies  Hanson, 
hands-on  training  during  initiai  exercises. 


oriented  course,  participants  can  lis- 
ten to  instructors  and  see  numbers, 
but  NERRC s non- traditional  approach 
provides  a greater  dimension  to  the 
subject. 

Jennings  is  especially  impressed 
with  the  counseling  experience  par- 
ticipants gain  in  the  NERRC  course. 
Each  participant,  in  his  role  of  station 
commander,  is  required  to  evaluate 


one  of  his  subordinate  recruiter’s  per- 
formance in  prospecting  and  roles 
interviewing.  Course  instuctors  as- 
sume the  roles  of  the  subordinate 
recruiters,  and  the  situations  are 
videotaped  prior  to  the  course.  The 
participant  watches  the  videotape  as 
if  he  were  watching  his  subordinate  in 
person,  evaluates  his  performance, 
and  then  counsels  the  “subordinate” 
(played  by  an  instructor). 

Discussing  his  observations  about 
the  overall  course,  Jennings  said  he 
was  very  pleasantly  surprised.  “I 
didn’t  expect  this  when  I got  here,”  he 
said.  “It’s  a fantastic  effort.  Through 
this  course,  NERRC  is  trying  to  get 
station  commanders  to  think  of  them- 
selves not  just  as  recruiters  but  also  as 
executives.  Or,  as  Jennings  put  it,  “to 
get  them  to  think  of  themselves  as 
both  commanders  and  managers.” 

Is  the  course  working?  According 
to  course  director  Binelli  and  instruc- 
tor SFC  Sam  McCorkle,  preliminary 
reports  from  the  field  indicate  that 
course  graduates  are  finding  the  ex- 
perience they  get  at  the  course  an 
immense  help  when  they  get  back  to 
their  own  stations.  “Hopefully,  all  the 
problems  that  we  throw  at  them  in  the 
course  won’t  happen,”  says  Binelli, 
“but  if  they  do  come  up,  participants 
will  have  been  exposed  to  them  in  the 
course.”  ^ 


participant  in  the  NERRC  Station  Commander’s  course,  gets 
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Detroit’s  distaff  team 

Since  the  Detroit  DRC  assumed  its  USAR  mission  in  April,  1979,  it  has  been  highly 
successful  making  monthly  numbers.  Detroit’s  1 5 Reserve  recruiters  are  dynamite, 
and  four  of  them  are  females  who  have  consistently  made  mission.  Detroit’s  distaff 
team  talks  here  about  the  business  of  recruiting. 


by  Nancy  L.  Fisher 
Detroit  DRC 


SSG  Sue  Borucki 


Staff  Sergeant  Sue  Borucki  joined  the 
Reserves  in  1974  in  Vancouver,  WA. 
Prior  to  that,  she  had  been  working  as 
an  import  specialist  for  US  Customs 


SSG  Donna  Myler 

A veteran  recruiter,  SSG  Donna  Myler 
has  been  working  in  the  Detroit  Fed- 
eral Building  since  April,  1979.  It  is  a 
station  without  local  high  schools, 
LRLs,  or  community  contacts,  but  has 
plenty  of  walk-ins.  Donna  had  been 
Regular  Army  from  1974-77,  assigned 
to  the  Army  Security  Agency  as  a 
crypto-analyst.  After  a stint  with  the 
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there.  For  a change  of  pace  and  scenery 
she  volunteered  for  recruiting  duty  in 
Detroit  and  was  assigned  to  the  Rose- 
ville Recruiting  Station,  where  she 
has  had  the  responsibility  for  seven 
high  schools  plus  a community  college. 

Borucki  says  her  basic  recruiting 
tool  is  the  LRL,  working  the  past  grad 
and  senior  market  for  the  most  part, 
and  making  lots  of  phone  calls  every 
day.  “Most  interviewees  who  come 
into  the  office  are  already  sold  on  the 
Reserve  program,”  Borucki  says,  “but 
I always  explain  the  RA  options,  just 
so  the  applicant  can  have  the  entire 
picture.” 

Sue  is  no  stranger  in  local  high 
schools.  Recently  she  was  interviewed 
for  a school  newspaper,  and  once, 
when  she  was  proctoring  the  ASVAB, 


Kansas  City  Police  Department,  she 
relocated  to  Detroit  and  joined  the 
Army  Reserves.  Since  then,  Donna 
has  earned  herself  a Gold  Badge  with 
two  sapphires. 

Myler  says  getting  leads  and  selling 
the  program  is  principally  a matter  of 
rapport,  not  only  with  all  the  services, 
but  with  past  applicants,  RA  recruiters, 
and  all  of  her  contacts  in  the  USAR 
units.  “I  rely  on  referrals,  mainly,  for 
NPS,”  says  Myler,  “and  without  the 
use  of  an  LRL,  the  names  come  to  me 
by  word  of  mouth.” 

Working  in  a walk-in  station  brings 
Myler  face-to-face  with  many  pro- 
spects who  lack  sense  of  direction, 
feeling  of  self-worth  and,  often,  a 
high  school  diploma.  This  is  when 
Myler  feels  she  is  at  her  best.  She 
points  out  that  the  applicant  can  get 
experience,  receive  formal  training  in 
a skill,  and  be  prepared  to  enter  the  job 
market.  Then  she  shows  the  applicant 
how  it  can  be  done,  taking  each  goal 
one  step  at  a time. 

This  approach,  SSG  Myler  ob- 
serves, seems  to  work  particularly 


the  ROTC  instructor  saw  her  on  a 
break  and  invited  her  to  give  an  im- 
promptu talk  on  women  in  the  military. 
Whenever  there  are  TAIR  events  at 
any  of  her  seven  schools,  Borucki 
accompanies  the  RA  recruiter,  taking 
along  an  ample  supply  of  RPIs  and 
making  the  USAR  highly  visible  to 
the  student  body. 

“One  of  my  schools  has  a Food 
Management  program  with  its  own 
restaurant  that  is  open  to  the  public,” 
Sue  says.  “I  often  go  there  to  have 
lunch.  Parents  and  students  sometimes 
stop  to  talk,  and  I’ve  gotten  several 
leads  over  a hamburger  and  a Coke.” 

Borucki  often  goes  out  of  her  way 
for  applicants.  One  time  she  assisted 
a young  man  with  prior  service,  who 
was  working  on  his  Master’s  degree  in 
engineering,  to  find  the  closest  en- 
gineering battalion  in  Ohio.  Rejoined 
the  unit,  and  Sue  got  the  credit. 

Generally  speaking,  Borucki  feels 
that  a woman  recruiter  is  less  threa- 
tening to  younger  prospects,  and  at 
times  she  finds  herself  asked  to  make 
the  introductory  calls  for  RA  recruiters. 


well  for  women  in  their  late  20s  and 
early  30s  who  had  considered  going 
into  the  military  a few  years  ago,  but 
felt  it  wasn’t  the  acceptable  thing  to 
do.  Now,  with  peer  pressure  lessening, 
the  mature  young  woman  wants  to  get 
involved.  She  looks  at  her  enlistment 
in  the  Reserves  as  an  adventure  and  a 
challenge  and  she,  in  turn,  becomes  a 
valuable  asset  to  the  command. 

Myler  agrees  with  her  counterparts 
that  a good  relationship  with  the  local 
USAR  unit  is  essential  to  making 
mission.  It’s  the  main  source  of  in- 
formation on  unit  vacancies  and  MOS 
training  capabilities  within  the  re- 
cruiting area.  She  relies  heavily  on 
these  referrals,  but  is  currently  having 
a problem  matching  MOSs  with  va- 
cancies. Reserve  recruiting  has  been 
so  successful  in  Detroit  and  its  en- 
virons that  unit  vacancies  are  now 
few  and  far  between. 

All  things  considered,  Myler  finds 
more  advantages  than  disadvantages 
to  being  a woman  in  recruiting. 
She  finds  that  female  applicants  like  a 
female  point  of  view. 
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Dynamite  recruiters 


SSG  Karen  Zenesky 


In  addition  to  being  a recruiter,  SSG 
Karen  Zenesky  is  also  a wife  and  a 
mother.  A native  of  Michigan,  she 
joined  the  Army  in  1975  and  spent  her 
three- year  enlistment  at  Ft.  Hood  as  an 
Intelligence  Analyst.  After  leaving  the 
service  in  1978,  Karen  first  joined  the 
National  Guard  as  an  MP  and  then, 
after  two  years,  joined  the  Army  Re- 


serve. She  was  assigned  to  the  Detroit 
DRC,  working  in  and  around  the 
northern  suburbs  where  she  had  lived 
and  attended  high  school. 

Zenesky  feels  that  persistence  and 
forgetting  about  working  a normal  40- 
hour  week  has  paid  off  for  her.  “Al- 
though working  the  Density  List  and 
the  already  overworked  LRL  gets  to 
be  monotonous  with  one  ‘no’  after 
another,  you  stick  to  it  because  you 
know  you’ll  get  that  one  person  who’s 
finally  going  to  say  ‘yes.  I’m  interested 
in  joining  up,’  and  that  makes  it  all 
worthwhile.” 

One  talented  applicant  of  Karen’s 
wanted  to  learn  Russian  and  wasn’t 
sure  which  way  to  go.  When  Zenesky 
pointed  out  that  the  applicant  could 
attend  the  Defense  Language  Institute 
in  California  for  56  weeks  and  then 
return  home  with  the  same  training 


she’d  get  in  the  RA  with  a four- year 
enlistment,  she  chose  the  Reserves. 
Sometimes  it  takes  a lot  to  match  the 
applicant  with  the  option,  but  Zenesky 
knows  persistence  gets  the  job  done. 

Karen  attends  weekend  drills  regu- 
larly and,  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
unit,  is  planning  a Reserve  weekend 
at  a local  mall.  Equipment  will  be  on 
display  and  reservists  in  full  dress 
uniform  will  be  available  to  talk  about 
USAR  options. 

As  part  of  a highly  successful  team, 
Zenesky  uses  the  basic  recruiting 
tools  and  activities  to  over-produce 
month  after  month.  She  likes  her  job, 
and  likes  being  a woman  in  that  job. 
The  parents  she  calls  while  prospect- 
ing are  usually  more  willing  to  talk  to 
a woman,  she  says,  and  women  pro- 
spects feel  freer  to  ask  personal  ques- 
tions of  a woman  recruiter. 


SGT  Sharon  Guthrie 


You  could  say  it  was  an  accident  that 
brought  SGT  Sharon  Guthrie  to  Detroit 
to  recruit.  After  a three-year  Active 
Army  tour  in  Germany,  Sharon  joined 
the  Individual  Ready  Reserve  as  she 
was  out-processing  at  Ft.  Dix.  Then, 
while  visiting  her  parents  in  Detroit, 
she  was  involved  in  a serious  auto- 
mobile accident.  After  a prolonged 
convalescence,  Sharon  scrubbed  her 
plans  to  head  west  and  opted  for  an 
active  Reserve  tour  with  the  Detroit 
DRC,  a decision  that  has  been  bene- 
ficial to  all  concerned  — and  Sharon 
has  the  Gold  Badge  to  prove  it. 


Sharon  plays  in  a softball  league 
during  the  summer  months,  con- 
spicuously attired  in  USAR  tee  shirt, 
headband,  and  socks.  She  finds  this 
recreation  a source  of  leads  that  con- 
tinues well  into  the  winter.  When 
dining  out,  Guthrie  always  leaves  her 
business  card  with  the  tip,  and  has  been 
called  by  a waitress  and  busboy  in- 
quiring about  the  Army  Reserves. 

Guthrie  visits  the  high  schools  in 
her  Dearborn  area  twice  a month  in 
the  company  of  the  RA  recruiter.  One 
school  has  a room  called  the  “Rap 
Trap,”  a kind  of  senior  lounge  where 
recruiters  (among  others)  can  meet 
with  the  students  for  informal  con- 
versation. The  visits  are  publicized  by 
the  school  office  well  in  advance,  and 
Sharon  finds  she  is  usually  surrounded 
by  an  interested  audience. 

To  be  a successful  recruiter,  Guthrie 
feels  it’s  necessary  to  be  a good  judge 
of  people  and  to  really  like  them,  too. 
Recruiters  must  be  personable,  versa- 
tile, adaptable  to  change,  and  willing 
to  put  forth  the  extra  effort  to  make  an 


applicant  feel  important  — not  just 
another  link  in  the  chain,  but  a vital 
part  of  the  program. 

“I  don’t  sell  jobs,  but  rather  career 
management  fields,”  Sharon  explained. 
“If  the  applicant  is  top  caliber,  has  a 
good  physical  profile  and  a high 
degree  of  maturity,  I try  to  design  a 
long-range  program  based  on  those 
qualities.  The  Army  Reserve  option  is 
a foundation  for  achieving  goals  with 
retirement  at  the  end  of  the  line.  You 
can  compare  it  to  an  IRA,  putting  in 
today  for  tomorrow’s  reward.” 

Sergeant  Guthrie  has  a unit  that 
encourages  its  members  to  bring  in 
guests  during  drill  weekends.  When 
this  happens,  Sharon  gets  their  names 
and  numbers,  and  finds  these  unit 
referrals  a good  source  of  enlistments 
because  they  are  already  interested. 

“We  women,”  Guthrie  says  with  a 
smile,  “have  more  credibility,  es- 
pecially with  parents.  A lady  would 
not  misrepresent  the  facts,  and  that 
established  reputation  is  a definite 
plus  for  us.”  5* 
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Whatever 
Lola  wants  . . . . 


Story  and  photos  by 
Peggy  A.  Parsons 
Kansas  City  DRC 
Early  photos  courtesy 
of  SFC  Lola  Karichner 

“Somebody  Special”  was  a recruiting 
slogan  used  by  the  Women’s  Army 
Corps  during  the  mid-fifties,  and  SFC 
Lola  Karichner,  USAR  Nurse  Recruiter 
for  the  Kansas  City  DRC,  has  been 
“Somebody  Special”  in  Kansas  City 
recruiting  for  fifteen  years. 

Karichner  has  actually  served  23 
years  in  the  Army  and  Army  Reserve 
programs.  “When  I joined,  in  1954,  I 
was  the  first  woman  from  my  11 
county  area  in  Northwest  Missouri  to 
enlist  since  WWII,”  said  Karichner. 

Serving  her  first  two-year  enlist- 
ment as  a Medical  Technician,  Karichner 
returned  to  civilian  life  for  only  three 
months  before  deciding  to  rejoin  the 
Army  in  1956.  Her  new  assignment 
was  to  take  her  a long  way  from  the 
medical  field  she’d  been  trained  in, 
because  her  new  assignment  was  to 


be  a WAC  recruiter. 

But  Karichner  wasn’t  just  another 
recruiter.  “At  the  time  I was  selected, 
I was  one  of  the  first  Women’s  Army 
Corps  members  to  be  chosen  for  re- 
cruiting duty,”  said  Karichner.  “I  was 
also  a member  of  the  first  WAC  re- 
cruiting class  to  graduate  from  Ft. 
McClellan,  AL,  in  1958. 

“I’d  already  been  on  recruiting  duty 
for  two  years  before  I was  sent  to 
school,”  said  Karichner.  “When  I was 
assigned  to  recruiting  duty  there  was 
no  such  thing  as  a recruiting  school, 
and  the  only  sales  pitch  I had  was  to 
tell  prospective  applicants  about  my- 
self and  my  Army  training.  I must 
have  done  something  right,  because  I 
enlisted  more  than  150  people  my  first 
two  years  on  recruiting.” 

The  recruiting  territory  for  Kansas 


Karichner  poses  for  her  recruiting  picture 
in  1956. 


City  covered  the  western  half  of  Mis- 
souri and  all  of  Kansas.  There  were 
five  recruiting  stations  in  Kansas  and 
six  in  Missouri,  not  including  the 
recruiting  main  station  in  Kansas  City. 
That  compares  with  the  current  49 
stations,  five  area  headquarters  and 
the  DRC  in  Kansas  City. 

“Since  USAREC  hadn’t  come  into 
being  yet,  everything  in  our  particular 
recruiting  district  fell  under  5th  Army 
Headquarters  in  Chicago,”  explained 
Karichner.  “We  worked  directly  with 
5th  Army,  and  they  acted  as  our  DRC 
Operations  section  would  today.  Mis- 
sions averaged  from  8-10  per  month, 
and  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a 
‘Mission  Box.’” 

Recruiters  traveled  mainly  by  bus, 
train  and  occasionally  car.  “We  had  to 
make  our  own  hotel  reservations  and 
travel  arrangements,  and  payment 
was  made  by  government  Transpor- 
tation Requests,”  she  explained. 

“I  spent  three  weeks  out  of  every 
month  on  the  road  visiting  the  dif- 
ferent towns  and  recruiting  stations 
throughout  the  DRC,”  said  Karichner. 
“Since  this  district  is  the  only  recruiting 
territory  I have  ever  worked  in,  I have 
had  the  chance  to  visit  nearly  every 
high  school  in  Kansas  and  Western 
Missouri,  at  least  once.” 

When  asked  what  the  hardest  part 
of  being  a female  recruiter  was  for 
her,  Karichner  replied,  “Getting  the 
people  in  small  towns  and  rural  com- 


The  5th  Army  patch  was  part  of  the  Kansas  City  recruiter’s  uniform,  before  USAREC 
came  into  being.  Here  SSG  Lola  Campbell  Karichner  talks  to  prospective  applicants 
about  joining  the  WACS. 
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Then  a young  Staff  Sergeant,  Karichner  posed  for  pictures  with  the  head  of  the 
Women’s  Army  Corps,  COL  Mary  Louise  Mulligan.  The  press  was  doing  a story  on 
COL  Mulligan’s  visit  to  Kansas  City. 


munities  to  overcome  their  stereotypes 
of  women  in  the  Army.  But  I took  it  as 
a challenge  to  win  them  over. 

“I  can  remember  speaking  to  a 
small  Kansas  high  school  senior  class 
of  women.  Before  giving  my  talk,  an 
elderly  teacher  got  up  to  introduce 
me,  and  bluntly  informed  the  class  of 
11  women  that  females  who  enlist  in 
the  military  are  ‘women  of  ill  repute.’ 

“Still  in  shock  from  the  statement,  I 
got  up  and  politely  started  telling  the 
class  about  myself  and  my  Army  train- 
ing. I also  told  them  about  the  different 
places  I’d  been  and  the  people  I’d  been 
able  to  meet,  thanks  to  the  Army,” 
said  Karichner.  “By  the  time  I had 
finished  my  presentation,  not  only 
had  the  teacher  publicly  apologized, 
but  I enlisted  every  girl  in  the  senior 
class  that  day! 

“Some  of  the  backwoods  areas  of 
the  Ozarks  during  the  fifties  and  early 
sixties  were  hard  to  recruit  in  too,” 
Karichner  explained.  “One  farmer 
took  a look  at  the  government  car  I 
was  in,  and  thought  I was  a ‘Revenuer.’ 
He  promptly  put  five  bullet  holes  in  the 
side  of  the  recruiting  car  before  I had  a 
chance  to  explain.  I later  found  out  that 
he  was  running  a still  in  back  of  his 
cabin.” 

Other  activities  in  recruiting  weren’t 


as  hair-raising,  but  required  imaginative 
and  quick  thinking.  According  to 
Karichner,  paid  advertising,  as  we 
know  it  today,  was  nonexistent.  The 
draft  made  large  amounts  of  advertis- 
ing unnecessary.  RPIs  and  PPIs, 
likewise,  were  not  available  in  the 
large  quantities  of  today. 

The  more  creative  the  recruiters,  the 
more  successful  they  were  in  getting 
the  word  out  about  the  Army,  Karichner 
remembers.  “Community  activities 
consisted  mostly  of  color  guards, 
homemade  floats  and  exhibits,  and 
borrowed  bullhorns  mounted  on  re- 
cruiting cars  that  would  drive  around 
town  broadcasting  the  Army  message 
in  local  neighborhoods.” 

Karichner  left  active  duty  in  1969, 
but  was  persuaded  to  join  the  Army 
Reserve  program  in  Kansas  City  in 
1974  by  an  Operating  Room  Techni- 
cian for  the  325th  General  Hospital. 
His  name  was  Harry  Karichner,  and 
after  six  months  in  the  unit,  Lola  and 
Harry  were  married. 

“We  honeymooned  at  Camp  Mc- 
Coy, WI,  during  my  first  summer 
camp  with  the  unit,”  laughed  Karichner. 
“We  lived  in  an  Army  tent  for  the  first 
two  weeks  of  our  marriage,  with  two 
cots  pushed  together.”  Her  husband  is 


currently  the  First  Sergeant  for  the 
325th. 

Karichner  was  selected  for  her  cur- 
rent recruiting  assignment  with  the 
Army  Nurse  Corps  two  years  ago. 
Since  the  time  of  her  selection,  she 
has  earned  her  first  sapphire,  and  is 
working  on  her  second.  She  has  also 
been  named  Kansas  City  DRC  Nurse 
Recruiter  of  the  Year  for  both  years 
she  has  been  on  recruiting  status,  and 
both  years  she  has  been  nominated 
Nurse  Recruiter  of  the  Year  for  South- 
west Region.  Karichner  has  a Com- 
manding General’s  trophy  to  her  credit 
as  well. 

When  asked  what  she  felt  were  the 
biggest  changes  that  have  occurred 
since  she  returned  to  recruiting  duty, 
Karichner  replied,  “There’s  more 
money  to  spend  on  recruiting,  more 
publicity  and  advertising,  and  lower 
but  more  demanding  missions.” 

Karichner’ s future  plans  include  re- 
tirement from  the  Reserves  in  1985. 
By  that  time,  her  husband  will  have 
also  retired,  and  they  plan  to  travel 
extensively  around  the  world  and 
throughout  the  United  States. 

“Even  then  I’ll  still  be  telling  people 
about  the  Army,  though,  no  matter 
what  I do.  I guess  recruiting  is  some- 
thing that  will  always  be  in  my  blood.” 


Karichner  has  twice  been  named  Kansas 
City  DRC  Nurse  Recruiter  of  The  year 
and  was  also  twice  nominated  SERRC 
Nurse  Recruiter  of  The  Year.  y 
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i USAREC  Today 


Redesignation  to  occur 


FORT  SHERIDAN,  IL—  Effective 
October  1,  region  and  district  recruiting 
commands  will  be  redesignated  re- 
cruiting brigades  and  recruiting  bat- 
talions respectively  following  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  approval. 

“This  redesignation  is  nominal  in 
nature”,  stated  Colonel  William  J. 
Meehan  II,  head  of  USAREC’s  Per- 
sonnel, Administration  and  Logistics 
directorate,  “and  does  not  change  the 
mission  or  authorizations  of  the  units 
involved.” 

DRCs  will  be  redesignated  US  Army 
Recruiting  Battalion  followed  by  the 
name  of  the  current  DRC.  For  example, 
the  Baltimore-Washington  DRC  will 
become  the  US  Army  Recruiting  Bat- 
talion Baltimore-Washington;  the  Los 
Angeles  DRC  will  be  known  as  the  US 
Army  Recruiting  Battalion  Los  Angeles. 

Each  region  will  be  assigned  a 
numerical  designation  followed  by 
the  region’s  territorial  location  in 
parentheses.  Beginning  the  new  fiscal 
year,  the  regions  will  be  designated  as 
follows: 

NERRC:  US  Army  1st  Recruiting 
Brigade  (NORTHEAST) 


SERRC:  US  Army  2nd  Recruiting 
Brigade  (SOUTHEAST) 

MWRRC:  US  Army  4th  Recruiting 
Brigade  (MIDWEST) 

SWRRC:  US  Army  5th  Recruiting 
Brigade  (SOUTHWEST] 

WRRC:  US  Army  6th  Recruiting 
Brigade  (WESTERN) 

“The  numerical  designations  for 
the  brigades  are  the  same  as  the 
CONUS  Armies,”  Meehan  added. 


Third  Army  is  not  a CONUS  Army. 

The  decision  to  request  the  redesig- 
nations was  done  to  move  USAREC 
closer  to  the  mainstream  of  the  Army,” 
he  stated.  “We  are  looking  to  be 
recognizable  with  line  elements  of  the 
Army.” 

The  USAREC  staff  is  presently  or- 
ganizing the  administrative  tasks  for 
the  transition. 


‘Family  Week’  set 

FORT  SHERIDAN,  IL  — USAREC  Family  Week  will  be  observed 
November  20-26  in  conjunction  with  similar  events  scheduled  around 
DoD  Military  Family  Week  and  National  Family  Week,  established 
last  August  by  joint  resolution  of  Congress. 

“Regions  and  DRCs  can  plan  various  activities  to  involve  and 
recognize  family  contributions  and  achievements,”  said  CPT  Carl  K. 
Doane,  Chief  of  the  USAREC  Quality  of  Life  Branch.  “Possible  events 
may  include  family  outings  or  recognition  ceremonies.” 

After  three  national  forums  between  Army  leadership  and  the  Army 
family,  both  sides  have  agreed  that  holding  another  symposium  this 
fall  would  prove  impractical  and  have  instead  encouraged  commands 
Army-wide  to  host  local  level  forums. 


Getting  tougher  to  Re-Up 


WASHINGTON,  DC  — New  reenlistment  guidelines 
now  make  staying  in  tougher  and  more  competitive. 

“Of  all  soldiers  who  come  up  to  their  ETS,  nearly  one- 
third  are  ineligible  to  reenlist  for  one  reason  or  another,” 
stated  SGM  Dave  Hawley,  the  Army’s  senior  NCO 
retention  official.  “In  1983  we’ll  have  about  90,000  first- 
term  soldiers  come  up  for  ETS.  Only  about  62,000  will  be 
eligible  for  reenlistment.” 

“In  some  cases,  soldiers  may  need  some  kind  of  waiver 
to  reenlist,  or  may  have  to  be  retested  to  raise  their 
aptitude  scores,”  Hawley  said.  “Some  first  term  soldiers 
will  have  to  appear  before  a screening  board.  Whatever 
the  soldier  may  need  to  do  is  going  to  take  time.  These 
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things  need  taking  care  of  as  soon  as  possible.” 

“A  soldier’s  individual  qualifications  are  fed  into  a 
new  automated  system,”  remarked  SFC  Bill  Resnik, 
USAREC  Command  Re-Up  NCO,  “and  a worksheet  is 
processed  telling  the  soldier  the  various  options.  I 
recommend  that  you  talk  to  your  Re-Up  NCO  a year  prior 
to  ETS  and  insure  you’re  qualified  to  reenlist.” 

The  need  for  soldiers  to  take  early  precautions  stems 
from  new  guidelines  that  clearly  stress  a return  to  basic 
soldiering  skills.  Since  last  October,  the  Army  requires 
soldiers  wanting  to  reup  to  pass  the  physical  readiness 
and  weapons  qualifications  test. 

all 
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DEERS,  CHAMPUS 
form  dynamic  duo 

AURORA,  CO  — Starting  in  October,  families  who  have  not  signed  up  with  the 
Defense  Enrollment  Eligibility  Reporting  System  (DEERS]  will  not  be  able  to 
receive  non-emergency  care  at  military  hospitals  or  clinics.  Families  not 
properly  enrolled  with  DEERS,  or  who  need  updates  to  their  records,  should 
contact  the  personnel  section  at  RRC/DRC. 


Beginning  this  July,  families  in  the 
western,  mid-Atlantic  and  south- 
eastern states  had  their  CHAMPUS 
claims  denied  if  they  were  not  enrolled 
in  DEERS.  The  rest  of  the  country  is 
to  be  phased  in  shortly. 

“DEERS  has  been  a major  under- 
taking,” said  CHAMPUS  Director 
Theodore  D.  Wood.  “It  will  help  crack 


down  on  fraud  and  abuse  of  the  health 
benefit  for  military  families.” 

Sponsors  must  be  enrolled  and  be 
on  the  DEERS  computer  before  their 
claims  can  be  processed.  Families 
should  expect  a six  to  eight  week  lag 
from  when  they  mail  or  bring  in  the 
enrollment  papers  until  they  are  ac- 
tually on  the  computer. 


Marilyn  S.  Millikin,  a writer/editor  with 
the  St  Louis  DRC  A&SP  staff,  receives  a 
plaque  honoring  her  as  USAREC  “Civilian 
Employee  of  the  Year”  from  MG  J.  O. 
Bradshaw. 


Ho,  Ho,  Ho  at  AAFES 


DALLAS,  TX  — With  well  over  100 
shopping  days  left  until  Christmas, 
buyers  for  the  Army  & Air  Force 
Exchange  Service  (AAFES]  have  com- 
pleted purchases  for  the  holiday  season 
and  estimate  total  toy  sales  at  approx- 
imately $79-million  this  year.  Military 
toys  and  popular  items  such  as  Star 
Wars,  Strawberry  Shortcake  and  the 


Smurfs  are  expected  to  be  big  sellers 
this  year. 

AAFES  Exchange  Mail  Order  Cat- 
alog sales  have  been  tabulated  at  SOS- 
million  of  merchandise  during  1982. 
Catalog  sales  continue  to  do  well  this 
year,  according  to  AAFES  represen- 
tatives. 

In  1982,  exchanges  worldwide 
accepted  68  million  checks  worth  $3.4 
billion.  Of  that  dollar  total,  $16.8 
million  were  returned  “dishonored” 
with  AAFES  writing  off  more  than 
$1.4  million. 

The  AAFES  1983  annual  price  sur- 
vey results  indicate  that  on  the  average, 
a customer  saves  22.7%  when  shop- 
ping at  the  exchange.  That  represents 
almost  a one  percent  increase  from 
last  year's  results.  The  A.C.  Nielsen 
survey  also  revealed  exchanges  beat 
“downtown”  prices  on  94%  of  the 
items  surveyed,  up  from  90%  in  1982. 


Looking  ahead  to  the  next  five  years, 
a special  AAFES  Services  Study  Group 
recommended  the  exchange  review 
and  consider  the  possibility  of  adding 
the  following  services:  income  tax, 
plant  nurseries,  computer  training  and 
rental,  theater  tickets  sold  through 
self-service  vending  machines,  flower 
vending  and  multi-screen  theaters  in 
exchange  malls. 

Watch  your  film! 

WASHINGTON,  DC  — The  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  (FAA]  is  notifying 
passengers  that  a new  type  of  high- 
speed color  print  film,  with  an  ASA 
speed  rating  of  1,000,  can  be  damaged 
by  the  x-ray  machines  used  at  airport 
security  checkpoints.  Film  at  that 
speed  rating  is  sensitive  enough  to  be 
affected  by  the  low  level  of  x-ray 
energy  used  in  the  airport  screening 
process. 
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Rings  and  Things 


Recent  recipients  of  recruiter  rings  and  gold  badges  appear  below.  Inquiries 
concerning  these  listings  may  be  addressed  to  the  USAREC  Awards  Branch,  or 
phone  AV  459-3871,  commercial  (312)  926-3036. 


GOLD  BADGES 


ALBANY 

SSG  Dann  E.  Grand 


BALTIMORE/ 

WASHINGTON 

SFG  Leland  B.  Atkinson 
SSG  Lorinzo  Foxworth 


BOSTON 

SGT  John  F.  Linnehan 


CHARLOTTE 

SFG  Richard  G.  Bowers 


CHICAGO 

SGT  Jerry  L.  Harris 
SSG  Stanley  Wolfe 


CINCINNATI 

SFG  John  W.  King 


CLEVELAND 

SGT  Alex  George 
SFG  Marvin  D.  Hendershot 
SSG  James  W.  Jackson 
SGT  David  L.  Mowry 
SSG  Michael  D.  Ogden 
SSG  Jimmy  G.  Schroeder 
SSG  Dennis  M.  Thomas 
SFG  Anna  P.  Wells 


SSG  Robert  E.  Loter 


DETROIT 

SSG  Paul  R.  Fisher 
SSG  Felipe  F.  Gordon 
SSG  James  W.  Johnson  III 
SGT  Woodrow  Wells 


HARRISBURG 

SFG  Willie  O.  Ghavis 
SFG  Dan  H.  Griffiths,  Jr.  ^ 

GS7  George  Mamera  ^ 

SSG  Maximino  Rivera,  Jr  ™ 

SSG  James  W.  Shetrom,  Jr.^'f^'^l 
SSG  George  R.  Jhornton 
SSG  Hans  D.  Underwood 
SSG  Howard  R.  Wilson  ^ ■ 


LONG  ISLAND 

SGT  Gregory  L.  Henderson 
SFG  Vincent  W.  Scocozzo 


LOS  ANGELES 

SSG  Armand  R.  Brunhoeber,  Jr. 
SGT  Doris  J.  Houk 
SSG  Bruce  Murphy 
SSG  BiydceX.  Schaller 


HONOLULU 

SFG  James  Keliipaakaua  ^ 
SFG  Paul  M.  Takishita 

Indianapolis! 

SSG  Glyde  E.  Pickens,  Jr, 

SFG  Ronnie  L.  Quebbeman 


LOUISVILLE 

SSG  Michael  G.  Miracle 
SFG  Carl  E.  Hoffman 
SFG  Patrick  0.  Sammons 
SSG  Kirk  K.  Wheeler 

’ * 

MIAMI 

SSG  Richard  D."*Gray 
SSG  William  H.  Shorter 
SSG  Jimmie  Williams 

MILWAUKEE 

SSG  Robert  F.  Greedon 
GS7  Thomas  M.  Farvour 


JACKSON 

SSG  Richard  E.  Barnes 


KANSAS  CITY 

SFG  Roger  Baggett 


MINNEAPOLIS 

SSG  Rodney  J.  Hemphill 
SSG  Robert  D.  McGraw 
SSG  Billy  R.  Parramore 
SSG  Robin  R.  Schorn 
SSG  Wilbert  L.  Williams 


COLUMBUS 

SSG  Vernon  A.  Kinn 
SSG  James  A.  Miller 
SSG  Steven  E.  Pippenger 

DES  MOINES 

SSG  Michael  H.  Bandy 
SGT  William  M.  Glaser 
SSG  Kenneth  D.  Hoffman 


LANSING 

SSG  Herman  L.  Grouch 
SSG  Raymond  L.  Fluellen 
SFG  Gary  L.  Johnson 
SFG  Edward  J.  Lane  III 
SSG  Vern  F.  Roach 
SSG  Larry  M.  Schmidt 
SSG  Dwight  A.  Sims 
SSG  Patrick  S.  Williamson 


MONTGOMERY 

SFG  Jerry  A.  Davies 
SSG  Robert  K.  Kennedy 
SFG  Otis  L.  Sanders 


NASHVILLE 

SFG  Douglas  Rysewyk 


NEW  HAVEN 

SSG  James  E.  Kennedy 
GS7  Francis  McGlellan 
SSG  Angel  Munoz-Vega 
GS7  Paul  L.  Rollins 


NEWBURGH 

SFG  Gornelio  G.  Segura 


OMAHA 

SSG  Gary  F.  Gheeley 
SSG  Mark  D.  Cooper 
SSG  Michael  E.  Hooks 
SSG  Terry  L.  Middleswart 
SFG  Ricky  R.  Mills 
SSG  Craig  R.  Shigematsu 


PEORIA 

SFG  Dennis  W.  Dickinson 
SSG  Wrick  C.  Essman 
SSG  Oliver  B.  Mosley,  Jr. 
SSG  Robin  D.  Lantz 
SSG  Kenneth  J.  Vanlue 
SSG  James  T.  Woods 


PHOENIX 

SSG  Thomas  F.  Farley 
SGT  Delbert  Grinter 
SFG  Roger  L.  Steele 


PHILADELPHIA 

SSG  James  Clayton 
SFG  Mark  B.  Trexler 


PITTSBURGH 

SSG  James  Arrington 
SSG  Thomas  C.  Bodkin 
SSG  Thomas  Cindric 
SSG  William  E.  Gardner 
SSG  Gary  A.  Sylak 
SFG  Fletcher  D.  Walker 
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PORTLAND 

SSG  Donald  L.  Carroll 
SSG  Donald  L.  Devore 
SSG  Jeffrey  L.  Dunn 
SSG  Marc  W.  Erickson 
SSG  Ronald  D.  Jarchow 
SSG  Bernard  D.  Offley 
SSG  Carl  W.  Warren 

RICHMOND 

SFC  Gary  Sexton 

SACRAMENTO 

SSG  Solomon  Dukes 
SFC  Randy  T.  Hill 


SFC  Sidney  G.  Maxwell,  Jr. 
SSG  James  Williams 


SANTA  ANA 

SFC  Robert  J.  Denkinger 


SAN  ANTONIO 

SFC  Raul  Martinez 


SALT  LAKE  CITY 

SFC  Larry  Brown 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

SFC  Charles  L.  McCabe 


SEATTLE 

SFC  Warren  F.  Lannoye 
SSG  Donald  L.  Lynch 
SSG  Barry  A.  McKendry 
SFC  Robert  E.  Merriman 
SSG  Steven  D.  Michelsen 
SFC  Robert  J.  Patterson 
SSG  Robert  R.  Wisdom 

ST  LOUIS 

SSG  Tommy  G.  Bettis 


RECRUITER  RINGS 


ALBANY 

GS7  Robert  G.  Green 
SFC  Richard  W.  Robinson 
MSG  William  M.  Wallace 


ATLANTA 

SFC  Ronald  C.  Basedow 
SFC  Ruby  L.  Robinson 


BALTIMORE/ 

WASHINGTON 

SFC  George  Brickwedde 
GS7  Richard  Caricoff 
SSG  Lyle  Hearn 
SFC  Anthony  Mason 


BECKLEY 

SFC  William  G.  Hatter 


CINCINNATI 

SFC  Michael  Collins 
MSG  Robert  Olguin 


COLUMBIA 

SGM  Ernest  C.  Adcock 
SFC  Pauline  A.  Brazell 
SFC  Gary  R,  Cooper 
SFC  James  L.  Feaster 
SFC  Vernal  G.  Holland 
SSG  Arthur  L.  Morin 


COLUMBUS 

SFC  Harry  Q.  Boggs 
SFC  Melvin  Bowden 


GS7  James  F.  Moore 

DALLAS 

SFC  Robert  E.  McDaniel 
SFC  Armand  F.  Poney,  Jr. 


DETROIT 

GS7  Jerry  L.  Hinson 
GS7  Robert  J.  Lindsay,  Jr. 

HARRISBURG 

SFC  Thomas  E.  Benner,-  '' 
SFC  Leonard  Kalkbrenner,  Jr. 


KANSAS  CITY 

SFC  David  Lewis 


LANSING 

SSG  Gerald  R.  Seppamaki 


LOUISVILLE 

SFC  Walter  Nicholson 


MIAMI 

MSG  Ronald  L.  McVeigh 
SFC  Sandra  L.  McVeigh 


MILWAUKEE 

SFC  Todd  A.  Van  Kleek 

MONTGOMERY 

SFC  Jack  O.  Dean 

NASHVILLE 

SFC  James  E.  Morrison 

IMEWBURGH 

_ ■ ■ SSG  Minerva  Ramos-Lopez 


PHILADELPHIA 

SFC  Joseph  Havers 

PHOENIX 

MSG  Clinton  R.  Brewer 

PITTSBURGH 

SFC  Cecil  E.  Smyth,  Jr. 

PORTLAND 

SFC  Earl  C.  Wight 


J 


HOJ^OLULU 

SFC/Samuel  K.  K^omaica' 


OKLAHOMA  CITY 

.^SFG  Gerald  R.r  Pfat;er 


JACKSONVILLE 

SSG  Ernest  B.  Morris,"  Jr.  - . 


5maha 

GS7  Benedict  Bachmeier 
SFC  Cleveland  Bryant,  Jr. 


SSG  William  G.  Hendricksen 
SFC  Dorothy  M.  Thompson 

SYRACUSE 

SSG  Lucy  B.  Angelo 
SSG  Robert  L.  Barber 
SSG  Steven  F.  Breland 
SSG  Harold  W.  Goose  III 
SFC  Gordon  W.  Neimer 
SFC  Ronald  J.  Root 


RALEIGH 

MSG  Perry  W.  Blackburn 


RICHMOND 

SFC  Henry  O.  Brown  III 
SSG  Sandra  J.  Junker 


SAN  ANTONIO 

SFC  Francis  J.  Kennerley 


SAN  JUAN 

SFC  Luz  M.  Cartagena 
SFC  Alfredo  Padilla-Ortiz 


ST  LOUIS 

SFC  James  D.  Logan 


SYRACUSE 

SFC  George  W.  Long 
SFC  Robert  H.  McAvoy 
MSG  Jose  Ovalle,  Jr. 
SFC  Douglas  B.  Schapp 
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S Recruiter  Aid 

Motorcycling:  Safety  First 


Story  by 
Paul  L.  Berry 

USAREC  Safety  Specialist 

In  a time  of  rising  fuel  cost  and  the 
increasing  demand  and  resultant  in- 
creasing costs  for  smaller  vehicles, 
motorcycles  have  become  a very  pop- 
ular means  of  transportation.  There 
are  more  motorcycle  owners  and 
motorcycle  riders  today  than  ever  be- 
fore and  because  of  these  factors 
there  must  be  a greater  awareness  of 
safety. 

Motorcycle  riders  are  very  suscep- 
tible to  injury  because  there  is  no 
exterior  protection.  A rider  should  be 
aware  of  precautionary  measures  and 
consider  their  importance.  Because 
many  disregard  such  measures,  there 
were  66  fatal  injuries  to  Army  per- 
sonnel in  CY  81. 

The  following  story  is  of  a typical 
motorcycle  accident  when  precaution- 
ary measures  were  not  taken. 

An  enlisted  man  had  just  purchased 
his  first  motorcycle  on  his  day  off  and 
wanted  to  stop  at  a neighborhood  bar 
to  show  the  bike  to  friends.  He  left  the 
bar  at  about  1:00  A.M.  and  started 
back  to  base.  Feeling  exuberant  about 
his  new  bike  and  excited  after  a few 
beers,  he  pushed  his  new  bike  to  near 
60  MPH.  Ahead  was  a banked  curve 
which  he  loved  to  take  at  a high  speed 
in  his  car,  but  which  was  untested  on 
his  bike.  As  he  attempted  to  take  the 
curve,  inertia  forced  the  young  SGT 
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off  the  road  and  into  a row  of  trees. 
The  impact  threw  him  20  feet.  His  hel- 
met was  found  strapped  to  his  destroyed 
motorcycle:  he  was  dead.  What  caused 
his  death?  Too  much  speed,  excessive 
drinking,  inexperience  and  no  helmet 
were  all  contributing  factors. 

What  can  you  do  to  protect  yourself? 
The  following  precautionary  measures 
may  reduce  chances  of  serious  injury. 

1.  Helmet  — most  motorcycle  fa- 
talities are  caused  from  head  injuries, 
yet  only  an  estimated  25%  of  the 
motorcycle  riders  wear  helmets. 

2.  Gloves  — if  thrown  from  your 
bike  you’ll  instinctively  throw  out 
your  hands  when  falling.  Gloves  may 
protect  from  serious  hand  abrasions. 

3.  Eye  Protection  — glasses,  goggles 
or  face  shields  to  protect  against  rocks, 
bugs,  and  grit  which  at  high  speeds 
can  penetrate  the  eye  or  cause  you  to 
lose  control  of  the  motorcycle. 

4.  Boots  — full  or  half  boots  should 
be  worn  to  help  protect  feet  and  ankles. 

5.  Clothing  — leather  or  denim  jacket 
and  pants  may  reduce  abrasions  during 
a fall. 

After  you  have  dressed  properly 
make  a safety  check  on  your  motorcycle. 
Here  is  a checklist  you  can  use  for 
simple  observation  and  inspection  of 
the  machine. 

1.  Tires 

2.  Front  brakes 

3.  Rear  brakes 

4.  Clutch 


5.  Rear  chain 

6.  Brake  light 

7.  Headlight  and  tail  light 

8.  Turn  indicators) 

9.  Mirror(s) 

10.  Horn 

Above  all,  use  common  sense  when 
operating  your  motorcycle.  While  rid- 
ing, follow  at  a distance  of  two  or 
more  seconds  from  the  vehicle  to  your 
front.  Stay  alert  because  other  ve- 
hicles are  not  really  watching  for  you. 
Most  motorcycle  accidents  occur  at 
intersections:  therefore  it  is  a good 
idea  to  keep  your  headlights  on  at 
all  times,  day  and  night.  Be  wary  of 
slick  surfaces:  reduce  your  speed 
when  approaching  areas  that  appear 
to  be  wet  or  where  there  may  be  loose 
gravel.  Do  not  weave  in  and  out  of 
traffic  and  be  especially  careful  while 
traveling  at  night  or  on  unfamiliar 
roads. 

For  first  time  bikers,  a course  in 
defensive  motorcycle  driving  can 
mean  the  difference  in  developing 
good  or  bad  habits  when  riding.  The 
development  of  good  riding  habits 
will  take  you  a lot  farther  and  you’ll 
enjoy  the  exuberance  of  open  air  trans- 
portation. 

Wearing  the  right  clothing,  using 
safety  equipment  (helmet,  etc.], 
checking  your  bike  daily  and  using 
common  sense  while  operating  your 
bike  may  save  you  from  serious  injury 
or  even  death. 

all 
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A short  course  on 
leadership  and  management 


An  Army  officer  is  expected  to  be 
both  a leader  and  a manager.  Although 
within  military  organizations  the  terms 
are  frequently  used  interchangeably, 
they  are  not  synonymous.  The  neces- 
sary distinction  between  leadership 
and  management  may  be  clarified  by 
defining  each  in  terms  of  goals,  func- 
tions, and  common  elements. 

Leadership  is  defined  in  the  Army 
Field  Manual,  Military  Leadership,  as 
“the  process  of  influencing  men  in 
such  a manner  as  to  accomplish  the 
mission.”  Management  is  defined  in 
the  manual  as  “the  process  of  planning, 
organizing,  coordinating,  directing, 
and  controlling  resources  such  as 
men,  material,  time,  and  money  to 
accomplish  the  mission.” 

The  goal  is  clear  enough.  The  ques- 
tion now  is,  how  do  management  and 
leadership  function  to  attain  the  com- 
mon goal,  mission  accomplishment? 

Leadership  attains  its  goal  through 
influencing  men.  It  is  concerned  pri- 
marily with  changing  or  maintaining 
the  attitudes  of  others.  The  process 
takes  place  in  a group  setting  and  is 
affected  by  everyone  in  the  group  as 
well  as  by  the  existing  environment. 
Put  very  simply,  leadership  is  getting 
people  to  do  willingly  what  the  leader 
wishes. 

In  Principles  and  Methods  of  Social 
Psychology,  Edwin  P.  Hollander  de- 
fines leadership  as  a process  that  can 
be  considered  an  influence  relationship 
that  occurs  between  mutually  depen- 
dent group  members.  It  involves,  he 
explains,  the  interrelationships  of 
broad  factors  including:  the  leader 
with  his  attributes  (motivations,  per- 
ceptions and  resources  relevant  to 
the  attainment  of  the  group’s  goal); 
the  followers  with  their  attributes 
(motivations,  perceptions  and  relevant 
resources);  and  the  situation  or  en- 
vironment within  which  they  function. 


by  MAJ  G.  L Walsh 
USAREC-IG 

In  addition,  leadership  is  primarily 
an  art.  That  is,  there  are  few  universal 
rules  a leader  can  apply  in  a given 
situation  to  guarantee  success.  To 
prevail,  the  leader  must  depend  upon 
his  ability  to  deal  with  people. 

Management  attains  its  goal  through 
the  effective  use  of  resources.  Although 
using  resources  effectively  often  in- 
volves influencing  subordinates  to 
accomplish  mission,  the  focus  of 
management  is  not  on  influencing 
men,  but  on  how  to  use  resources  to 
accomplish  a specific  objective.  It  is 
primarily  a decision  making  process 
involving  the  following  functions: 

1.  Planning  — determining  what  is 
to  be  done,  where  it  is  to  be  done,  who 
is  responsible  for  doing  it  or  seeing 
that  it  is  done,  when  it  is  to  be  done, 
and  sometimes  how  it  is  to  be  done. 

2.  Organizing  — providing  a struc- 
ture that  establishes  relationships  be- 
tween men  and  material  grouped 
together  for  a common  purpose. 

3.  Coordinating  — integrating  all 
details  necessary  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  mission. 

4.  Directing  — issuing  the  necessary 
orders  and  instructions  to  subordinates 
and  others  to  indicate  what  is  to  be 
done  — the  vital  step  between  pre- 
paration and  actual  operation. 

5.  Controlling  — establishing  and 
applying  fully  the  necessary  means  to 
insure  that  plans,  orders,  and  policies 
are  complied  with  in  such  a manner 
that  the  objective  will  be  attained. 


In  addition,  because  management 
deals  with  the  effective  use  of  resources 
and  resource  consumption  is  subject 
to  scientific  analysis,  it  is  often  re- 
ferred to  as  a science.  In  management 
there  are  some  universal  rules  that 
can  be  applied  in  a given  situation  to 
assure  success. 

If  the  function  of  leadership  is  to 
influence  men  and  the  function  of 
management  is  to  use  resources  effec- 
tively, what  common  elements  exist 
between  them  that  might  cause  con- 
fusion of  the  terms? 

The  element  common  to  both  lead- 
ership and  management  is  human 
resources.  First,  the  men  that  leaders 
strive  to  influence  are  one  of  the 
resources  that  managers  use.  Second, 
because  man  is  a rational  being,  he  is 
concerned  about  virtually  all  the 
decisions  a manager  makes  because 
they  affect  him.  In  a totally  auto- 
mated endeavor  there  would  be  no 
requirement  for  leadership,  since  ma- 
chines cannot  be  either  influenced  or 
led.  In  a human  endeavor  where  re- 
source use  was  irrelevant,  there  would 
be  no  requirement  for  management. 

In  summary,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  role  of  leadership  in  manage- 
ment is  to  influence  the  human  ele- 
ment to  willingly  carry  out  the  decisions 
of  managers.  The  role  of  management 
in  leadership  is  to  make  decisions 
which  will  allow  the  leader  to  obtain 
the  willing  cooperation  of  involved 
personnel.  Management  obtains  the 
cooperation  of  the  work  force  by 
making  decisions. 

Leadership  and  management  are 
not  synonymous.  They  are,  however, 
related  to  each  other  by  a common 
goal  and  a common  concern  for  hu- 
man resources.  Leadership  is  con- 
cerned with  influencing  human 
resources;  management  is  concerned 
with  using  human  resources.  IJ 
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1.  Interface  between  the  station  commander  and  the  recruiter, 
within  RSMS,  begins  with: 

a.  Conversion  Data  Sheet  c.  Planning  Guide 

b.  Processing  List  d.  General  School  Data  Sheet 

2.  When  do  REACT  cards  become  part  of  the  card  file  suspense? 

a.  Within  72  hours 

b.  As  soon  as  card  is  received 

c.  When  individual  becomes  a prospect  or  applicant 

d.  None  of  the  above 

3.  The  acronym  denoting  an  individual  in  the  USAR,  with  no  prior 
service,  who  has  not  yet  attended  basic  training  or  AIT  is: 

a.  DEP  c.  lAIDT 

b.  SMP  d.  DTP 

4.  School  priorities  are  determined  by: 

a.  Assistant  area  commander 

b.  Recruiter 

c.  Station  commander  with  input  from  recruiter 

d.  Area  commander 

5.  The  General  Reservoir  File  is  reviewed  how  often? 

a.  Quarterly  c.  Semi-annually 

b.  Monthly  d.  Annually 

6.  USAREC  Reg  350-7  defines  prospect  as  an  individual  who  has 
directly  indicated  interest  in  an  enlistment  or  commission  to  a 
recruiter  through: 

a.  Face  to  face  contact  d.  Personal  letter 

b.  Telephonic  communication  e.  All  of  the  above 

c.  REACT 

7.  Section  1 Division  VI I of  the  prospect  card  file  should  be  reviewed 
NLT  30  September  of  each  year  by  the  recruiter. 

a.  True b.  False 

8.  According  to  USAREC  Reg  350-7,  each  station  commander  will 
maintain  a general  reservoir  file  of  all  prospects  who  have  current 
follow-up  value. 


1 1 . Once  a prospect  card  is  initiated,  the  LRL  will  be  coded: 

a.  MS  c.  ENL 

b.  200  d.  TC 

12.  What  percentage  of  names,  addresses,  and/or  telephone  num- 
bers must  the  recruiter  have  for  a HSSR  List  to  be  considered 
complete? 

a.  90%  c.  80% 

b.  75%  d.  85% 

1 3.  Which  of  the  following  schedules  has  been  established  for  senior 
contact  milestones? 


a.  30  Sept  25%  30  Jan  50% 

b.  31  Oct  30%  30  Nov  50% 

c.  1 Dec  25%  1 Jan  50% 

d.  30  Nov.  30%  31  Dec  50% 

14.  The  acronym  JOIN  stands  for 


30  Apr  75% 

31  Dec  75% 
1 Feb  75% 

31  Jan  75% 


a.  Joint  Optical  Inspection  Network 

b.  Joint  Operational  Information  Network 

c.  Joint  Operational  Inspection  Network 

d.  Joint  Optical  Information  Network 


30  May  100% 

31  Jan  100% 
1 Mar  100% 

31  Mar  100% 


1 5.  The  last  name,  first  initial  and  suspense  location  (actual  date  of  follow 
up)  of  the  prospect  card  will  be  placed  on  the  next  lined  entry  in  the 
prospect  card  locator  file. 


a.  True b.  False 

16.  Courtesy  enlistments,  for  RA  or  USAR  within  CONUS,  may  be 

authorized  only  in  exceptional  cases.  Commanders  may  authorize 

such  enlistments. 

a.  Station  c.  RRC 

b.  DRC  d.  Area 

1 7.  For  how  long  isaDDForm368  valid  afterthe  date  a unit  commanderor 
designated  representative  has  signed  it? 

a.  1 20  days  c.  60  days 

b.  1 80  days  d.  30  days 

18.  The  birth  date  on  USAREC  Form  200  will  be  entered  as: 


a.  True b.  False 

9.  The  publication  which  defines  policies  and  procedures  for  the 
use  of  the  matrix  mission  box  is: 

a.  USAREC  Reg  601-86  c.  USAREC  Reg  672-10 

b.  USAREC  Reg  601-13  d.  USAREC  Reg  350-7 

10.  The  Center  of  Influence  Card  (USAREC  Form  1 25)  (COI/VIPCard) 
is  multi-purpose  and  filed  in  Section  II  of  the  station  commander’s 
centralized  prospect  card  file. 

a.  True b.  False 


□iagnost^ic  Test 


1 . b - (USAREC  Reg  350-7,  page  3-1 3,  chapter  3,  para  1 ). 

2.  False  - (AR  601-210,  chapter  10,  page  10-1 , para  10-3). 

3.  c - (AR  601  -210,  chapter  4,  table  4-4,  line  E). 

4.  c - (USAREC  Reg  350-7,  chapter  2,  para  2-30c). 

5.  d - (AR  601  -21 0,  chapter  4,  para  4-9e). 

6.  True  - (AR  601-210,  chapter  5,  table  5-2,  footnote  5-2). 

7.  d - (USAREC  Pam  350-2,  page  2,  para  6). 

8.  d - (USAREC  Reg  350-7,  chapter  2,  para  2-32  c(3)(a)). 

9.  True  - (USAREC  Reg  350-7,  chapter  2,  para  2-4b). 

10.  b - (AR  601-210,  chapter  4,  table  4-5,  line  E). 

^11.  d - (AR  340-1 8-1 , ara  4-9  or  AR  340-2,  para  7-4). 


a.  Year,  day  and  month  c.  Month,  day  and  year 

d.  Day,  month  and  year  d.  All  of  the  above 

1 9.  PS  applicants  enlisting  for  the  OCS  enlistment  option  may  remain  in 
the  DEP  for  days. 

a.  90  c.  365 

b.  180  d.  None  of  the  above 


20.  What  is  the  minimum  amount  of  time  a USAR  enlistee,  departing  for 
initial  training,  will  be  away  from  home. 

a.  1 6 weeks  c.  1 2 weeks 

b.  8 weeks  d.  No  minimum  period  of  time 

required 

\ 

June/July  1983  Answers 

1 2.  d - (USAREC  Reg  350-7,  chapter  2 appendix  C,  para  3b(2)). 

1 3.  c - (USAREC  Reg  350-7,  chapter  2,  section  V,  para  2-31  c). 

14.  d - (USAREC  Reg  350-7,  section  V,  para  2-38c). 

15.  f-  (USAREC  Reg  350-7,  chapter  3,  appendix  C,  para  2a(1-5)). 

16.  USAREC  Form  446,  and  its  contents  will  be  filed  under  701 -07, 
cut  off  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  held  for  two  years  and 
destroyed  lAW  AR  340-18-7,  reference:  (USAREC  Reg  350-7, 
chapter  2,  appendix  A,  para  2). 

1 7.  c - (AR  601  -210,  para  4-1 5a). 

1 8.  d - (USAREC  Reg  350-7,  chapter  3,  appendix  C,  para  2b). 

1 9.  a - (USAREC  Reg  350-7,  chapter  3,  appendix  C,  page  3-22). 

20.  e - (USAREC  Recruiting  Update  Information  2-83,  dated  3 Mar83).  , 
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MOS  15E 

Pershing  Missile  Crew  Member 


by  PFC  Rebecca  W.  Sheldon 
Fort  Sill,  PAO 

The  Pershing  Missile  Crew  Member 
is  part  of  the  team  that  launches  a 34 
foot,  10,000  pound  missile  over  400 
miles.  He  has  developed  his  skill 
through  training,  keen  instincts  and 
rapid  reflexes. 

“Pershing  is  a selective-range 
weapon,  which  provides  support  for  a 
large  field  army  in  times  of  nuclear 
threat  and  has  a very  important  peace- 
time mission  in  supporting  our  NATO 
allies,”  saidMajor  Joseph  W.  Carpen- 
ter, chief  of  the  Pershing  Branch 
Weapons  Department  which  is  part  of 
the  Field  Artillery  School  at  Ft.  Sill. 

First  declared  operational  in  1962, 
the  Pershing  MOS  15  E now  is  manned 
by  over  1,800  Army  personnel 
worldwide  and  has  1,200  new  openings 
scheduled  for  the  1983-84  fiscal  year. 

“A$5,000  enlistment  bonus  is  being 
offered  to  Pershing  soldiers  who  en- 
list for  a four- year  term.  The  bonus  is 
payable  in  full  following  completion 
of  advanced  training,”  Carpenter  said. 

To  enlist  for  this  “one  of  a kind”  job 
skill,  an  individual  must  have  normal 
color  vision,  a secret  security  clear- 
ance based  on  an  Entrance  National 
Security  check,  and  must  meet  physi- 
cal requirements  specified  in  (Army 
Regulation]  AR  40-501. 

Interested  people  must  also  meet 
criteria  in  the  Army  Personnel  Reli- 
ability Program  (AR  50-5].  This  pro- 
gram is  used  by  the  Army  as  a way  of 
identifying  people  who  are  trust- 
worthy and  responsible,  a necessity 
for  working  in  the  nuclear  field. 

Additionally,  the  MOS  is  open  to 
men  and  women  with  a minimum 
score  of  95  on  the  OF  (operator  and 
food]  portion  of  the  ASVAB  test. 

Prior  to  attending  the  5-week,  2- 
day  course,  male  members  will  attend 
basic  training  at  Ft.  Sill,  while  females 
will  be  trained  at  Ft.  Dix,  Ft.  Jackson 
or  Ft.  McClellan. 


“Pershing  missile  instructors  are 
highly  trained  professionals  who 
teach  approximately  50  classes  yearly,” 
said  Carpenter.  Advanced  training 
classes  are  kept  small,  about  10-20 
people  per  class,  so  students  can  re- 
ceive more  individualized  instruction. 

According  to  Carpenter,  require- 
ments for  course  completion  in  the 
Pershing  field  are  divided  into  five 
main  topics. 

The  first  topic  covers  training  in  the 
erector  launcher,  which  is  used  to 
transport,  assemble  and  fire  the  missile. 

The  second  part  of  training  is  missile 
assembly  instruction,  which  involves 
removing  the  missile  from  the  ship- 
ping and  storage  container  and  at- 
taching it  to  the  erector  launcher. 

The  third  topic  of  instruction  is  on 
power  generation  equipment,  which 
goes  over  the  three  types  of  power 
generators  used  with  the  Pershing 
missile  system. 

The  fourth  phase  is  basic  nuclear 
weapons  handling,  consisting  of  in- 
specting the  warhead,  assembly  and 


disassembly  of  the  weapon  and  special 
precautions  for  the  handling  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

The  final  phase  is  countdown  oper- 
ations, which  teaches  the  students 
how  to  prepare  the  missile  for  launch, 
and  actual  firing. 

Upon  completion  of  advanced  training, 
Pershing  crew  members  are  eligible 
for  assignments  to  several  locations 
in  West  Germany  which  include 
Heilbronn,  Neu  Ulm  and  Schwaebisch- 
Gemund. 

“Opportunities  for  promotion  in  the 
Pershing  MOS  are  excellent,”  said  Gar- 
penter,  “since  Pershing  is  a shortage 
MOS,  it  is  possible  to  make  rank  faster 
than  in  other  job  skills.” 

Becoming  a member  of  the  Pershing 
team  can  enhance  one’s  career  po- 
tential in  the  Army.  The  training  an 
individual  receives  while  in  the  Pershing 
field  provides  professional  develop- 
ment, effective  work  ethics  and  the 
thrill  of  working  with  an  advanced 
weapons  system.  % 


Pershing  students  await  further  instruction  after  a complete  countdown  exercise. 
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